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An analysis is presented of a review of research 
reports on the efficacy of direct instruction 1 in fostering basic 
skills development. The review process began with a topical 
literature search using the ERIC database and conventional library 
methods. Articles and other documents were analyzed and abstracted 
into "Item Reports." Each of the items was judged against a set of 
pre-established criteria and ranked on a five-point scaln. The 
collection of item Reports vas examined to identify issues which 
could be stated as hypotheses. Each hypothesis became the subject of 
a "Decision Display." The Decision Displays were created by sorting 
the Item Reports into those which supported or negated the 
hypothesis. A Summary Report was then generated from consideration of 
the Decision Displays and the file of Item Reports. For this 
analysis, 33 relevant documents were selected for examination, from 
which four hypotheses emerged: (1) Use of the Distar (Direct 
Instruction System for Teaching and Remediation) programs with 
disadvantaged, primary level children has a positive effect on basic 
skills achievement and affective development; (2) Use of the teaching 
strategies and behaviors collectively termed "direct instruction" has 
a positive effect on the basic skills achievement of primary and 
upper elementary school children; (3) Higher achievement results when 
skills and concepts are taught directly than when they are presented 
indirectly or not at all; and (4) Direct instruction is inappropriate 
for some educational settings, especially those involving older 
students and learning activities beyond basic skills development. The 
research documents strongly supported these hypotheses. This report 
includes the Item Reports on the 33 documents, the Decision Displays 
justifying the formation of the hypotheses, and an interpretive 
summary of findings. Recommendations are offered based on the 
findings and conclusions. (JD) 
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PREFACE 



This report is one of several in a series of reviews of research 
literature conducted for the Alaska School Effectiveness Project. 
Each of the reports addresses a topic which is deemed to have an 
impact, actual or potential, on school effectiveness. All of the 
reports have been generated using the same general approach and a 
comon reporting format. 

The review process begins with a topical literature search using 
both computer-based ERIC and conventional library methods. Articles 
and other documents found trf analyzed and abstracted into a brief 
form called an Item Report . 3ach of the item* is then judged 
against a tet of pre-established criteria and ranked on a five-point 
scale. The collection of Item Reports are then examined for purposes 
of identifying issues. These issues are stated in the form of 
hypotheses. Each hypothesis thus generated becomes the subject of a 
Decision Display . A Decision Display is created by sorting the Item 
Reports into those which support or negate the hypothesis, are 
inconclusive, are badly flawed, or are irrelevant. One or more 
Decision Displays are generated for each topic addressed, a Summary 
Bsport is then generated from the consideration of the Decision 
Displays and the file of Item Reports. Thus, each complete report in 
the series consists of a Summary Report which is backed up by one or 
more Decision Displays which in tizn are supported by a file of Item 
Reports. This format was designed to accomodate those readers who 
might wish to delve into various depths of derail. 

This report is not intended to represent the "final word" on the 
topic considered. Rather, it represents the analysis of a particular 
collection of research documents at this time. There may be other 
documents that were not found because of time or other limitations. 
There may be new research published tomorrow. This present report 
represents our best judgment of available information at this time. 
This format allows for modification and re-analysis as new 
information becomes available or old information is re-interpreted. 

For a more complete description of the analysis process see 
William G. Savard, Procedures for Research »on School Effectiveness 
Project , Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, December 10, 1980. 
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Introduction 

During the past two decades new educational programs for preschool and 
primary level chxldren have proliferated. Many of these, such as the programs 
funded through Head Start and Follow Through, have been developed and 
implemented to help overcome the learning deficits that often accompany 
growing up in socioeconomically disadvantaged settings * These, together with 
other new programs for non-disadvantaged students and for older students, have 
been researched and evaluated to determine their efficacy in promoting basic 
skill achier cement and other desirable educational attainments. 



Another thread of recent research has involved studying the classroom 
behaviors of those teachers whose students achieve more than would be 
predicted based on pretest scores, socioeconomic status, handicaps, and so 
on. The focus of this research has been to determine what these teachers do 
that is special; what they do that enables thexr students to learn more than 
their counterparts in other classrooms. 

These two kinds of inq*iiries have led to well-documented findings about 
what kinds of instructional strategies and teacher behaviors work best with 
disadvantaged and non-disadvantaged students at the preschool, primary and 
upper elementary levels. 

In examining different instructional programs and the kinds of teacher 
behaviors they require or imply, two main approaches can be identified, 
especially as concerns the education of small children. One of these 
approaches proceeds from the conviction that young children will 
develop basic academic skills, creativity, and self-esteem if they are allowed 
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to learn inductively—to discover rules, facts and underlying principles from 
guided exposure to and experience with language, numbers, games, and so on* 
Programs posited on this notion contain activities which are designed to 
enable children to learn by inference via numerous guided contacts with 
program content. Often called "discovery learning," this approach has led to 
the development of programs which describe themselves as being "focused on 
building the child •s responsibility for learning," as featuring 
"child-directed choices," and creating situations in which "children are 

r 

encouraged to select and schedule their own activities." 

The other major approach to educating young children proceeds from the 
notion that basic skills sheold be taught directly via structured, 
teacher-initiated activities which involve considerable drill and practice and 
a high level of teacher-student interaction. Program content is tied directly 
to skill development in reading, language arts and mathematics; and 
8tudent**selected activities play only a small part in the learning program. 
Generally referred to as "direct instruction," this approach is utilized in 
many instructional programs for older, remedial students and for educable 
special education students, as well characterizing many programs for primary 
children* 

Before looking at what the research says about the efficacy of this direct 
instruction method in fostering basic akill development, it is necessary to be 
aware that the term "direct instruction" is used in three different ways in 
the research literature. Each of these differs from the "discovery learning" 
approach, and might be viewed as representing three degrees of rigor in 
applying the direct instruction principles outlined above. These three 
applications are described in the following paragraphs. 1 



•Mastery Learning, a concept and practice which is closely .related to direct 
instruction, is addressed in another report in this series. 
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Direct Instruction System for Teaching and Remediation (Distar) . The most 
rigorous application of direct instruction methods may be found in the Distar 
programs, whose development was carried out initially at the University of 
Illinois and later at the University of Oregon in Eugene. Intended primarily 
for use with disadvantaged children participating in the Follow Through 
program, these programs provide reading, language and arithmetic instruction 
via a model which features small student-teacher ratios; rapid, teacher- 
directed, small group instruction; positive reinforcement and immediate 
corrective feedback; and an extensive teacher training and student progress 
monitoring system. The Distar model involves the use of explicitly detailed 
lessona (scripts), a signal system for cueing students to respond, and the 
provision of reinforcers to stimulate motivation. The Distar model is based 
on the assumptions: 

(1) that all children can be taught; (2) that to 'catch up', 
low-performing students must be taught more , not less; and 
(3) that the task of teaching more requires a careful use of 
educational technology and of time* 

Muqh of the literature on direct instruction is made up of studies and 
evaluations of the Distar model programs. 

Direct Instruction as a Set of Teachip^ Behaviors . Many researchers and 
reviewers of research use the term direct instruction to refer to a set of 
teaching behaviors which have frequently been observed together in the 
classroom operations of highly successful teachers. Described in detail 
several years ago by one researcher and adopted as a meaning? ^ concept by 
subsequent researchers and reviewers, direct instruction here refers to a 
teaching style in which: 

a great deal of time is spent on academic activities, with a 
predominance of seatwork using structured materials. Teacher 
and workbook questions are narrow and direct, usually with a 
single correct answer. Teachers. . .provide immediate feedback 
using praise and acknowledgment of student answers. Students 
work in groups supervised by the teacner, with little free 
time or unsupervised activity. 
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Direct instruction is also characterised by an animated and supportive 
approach on the part of the teacher. It can readily be seen that this 
approach differs radically from the "discovery" method. It is also 
describable as being a few degrees less formal th*n the extremely 
rigorous format of the Distar approach, in that teacher presentations are not 
necessarily scripted, transitions are not necessarily effected by means of a 
signal system, and so on. 

D irect Instruction as Opposed to Indirect Instruction or to No 
Instruction . Finally, the literature on direct instruction includes studies 
and reviews in which that term is used to mean teaching something 
deliberately — addressing it "straight on," as it were — as opposed to 
presenting it only indirectly or not at all. Researchers have, for exan^le, 
asked whether specific vocabulary instruction is preferable to learning 
vocabulary words inf erentially through encountering then repeatedly in the 
context of stories read, Rssearchers and reviewers who use the term direct 
instruction in this way are not referring to any particular collection of 
teaching behaviors. Rather, they apply this term to virtually any teaching 
approach that involves putting the things to be learned directly before the 
student, and addressing these things straightforwardly, in contrast to a 
guided discovery method or to not presenting the material at all. As such, 
this may be viewed as the least rigorous form of direct instruction. 

The research base on direct instruction is, thus, a very diverse one. For 
the present analysis, forty-two documents were selected for examination from a 
large computerised and manual search effort. Of these, nine reports were not 
included in the in-depth review process owing to poor design or other 
disqualifying factors. 
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Of the 33 val'a and relevant documents , two were concerned with kinder- 
garten children, ten with primary age children, seven with both priir^ry and 
intermediate, nine with upper elementary, two with secondary, two with 
elementary and secondary and one with an unspecified age/ grade level. 
Fourteen reports focused on students in general, and 13 focused on a 
particular catewry of students, such as the socioeconomically disadvantaged 
(13), educable special education students (4), and remedial upper elementary 
student 8 (2)* The single most common type of study had to do with 
disadvantaged primary level children. 

Outcome areas in which student progress was measured included reading/ 
language arts (11 reports), mathematics (2), several basic skill areas (11), a 
combination of achievement and affective measures (6), values (1), self- 
control (1) and self -concept (1). 

As for the meaning intended by the 1 5 rm "direct instruction", eight of the 
documents reviewed had to do with the effects of the Distar model, 13 with 
direct instruction used to denote an agreed-upon set of teaching behaviors, 
and 12 with direct instruction used to mean most any instructional format in 
which the learning material is addressed directly rather than indirectly. 

Findings 

The analysis of studies and reviews on the Direct Instruction System for 
Taaching and Remediation (Distar) led immediately and, one might say, 

ectly, to the hypothesis that use of Distar programs with, disadvantaged , 
jsmxy level chidren has a positive effect on the basic skill achievement and 
effective development of those children . All but one of the reports which 
were concerned with these proe -ns support this hypothesis. Whether 
effectiveness of the Distar mo - was compared with that of other Follow 
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Through models, with non-Follow Through models or with no-Intervention control 
groups , Distar students consistently outperformed comparison students in all 
basic skill areas* Data on use of these programs also indicate that they 
confer benefits upon student self-concept and attitudes toward school 
generally or tdlrard particular school subjects. And while the present search 
and retrieval effort did not produce a great deal of data on the use of Distar 
programs with educable special education students, those reports which did 
address such use found the programs very effective for fostering basic skill 
development and XQ increases among these students* 

As for the longer-term effects of disadvantaged students' participation in 
Distar programs, researchers have found that when the intensive and highly 
structured learning experiences offered by these programs are withdrawn, two 
things occur: Students maintain an achievement lead over socioeconomically 
coB^arable students who were not instructed with Distar in the primary grades, 
but they begin to fall behind their middle and upper class schoolmates and 
behind national norms* Fbr this reason, some educators have advocated that 
these children continue to be offered the kind of tightly structured, 
interactive instruction provided by the Distar programs on into the 
intermediate grades* 

The several studies and reviews which lent support to the hypothesis were 
of high quality and leave little doubt about the efficacy of the Distar model 
in promoting basic skill achievement among disadvantaged primary age 
students* 



2 lt may be well to mention at this point that, while the Research on School 
Effectiveness Project is not usually in the business of reviewing particular 
educational programs, and certainly has no product advocacy role, a review of 
research on direct instruction would not be complete without including the 
findings which have emerged from the research on the Distar moJel programs* 
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A second hypothesis merging from the research examined is that use of the 
teaching strategies and behaviors collectively termed "direct instruction" has 
a positive effect on the basic skill achievement of primary and upper 
elementary level children , A great deal of well-designed research has been 
organized around this concept of direct instruction, and this research is 
virtually unanimous in its support of the hypothesis. Because so many 
different kinds of studies lend support to v,his hypothesis, quoting directly 
from some of them might provide the best sense of the efficacy of this 
instructional approach. In one large-scale review, for example, "teachers who 
most successfully promoted achievement gain ... approached the subject matter in 
a direct, businesslike way, organized learning around questions they posed, 
an* occupied the center of attention." In a study of inner-city children, 
successful teachers were those whose behaviors included "having students 
repeat poor work until it is satisfactory, circulating around the room during 
seatwork periods and correcting students* work, discourgaging student movement 
about the classroom, and viewing one's role primarily as teaching and 
explaining subject matter..." A research review involving older students 
generally replicated the findings of research conducted with primary level 
children and suggested that, in the reviewer's words, "direct instruction may 
be the most effective method at any grade level when mastery jof basic skills 
is the goal • * ^ 

Direct instruction, when the term is used to denote this general set of 
teaching behaviors, was consistently found to produce results superior to 
those obtained when less direct teaching approaches were used. This finding 
emerged from studies involving students generally, disadvantaged students, 
remedial students and special education students; in various basic skill 
area&; and for both younger and older students. The reports which support 
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this hypothesis include those concerned with the Distar model programs, since 
those programs clearly meet and even exceed the criteria for direct 
instruction as the term is used here, Though not included among the support 
materials for the present report , two previous reports in this series also 
provided evidence for the efficacy of this form of direct instruction. 3 

Next we come to that group of studies and reviews which compared either a 
no-instruction approach or an indirect approach with a direct approach and 
defined the latter as direct instruction. As referenced earlier in this 
paper, this use of the term direct instruction does not specify any particular 
group of teaching behaviors; it merely differentiates between addressing the 
learning material intentionally/deliberately and addressing it less straight- 
forwardly or not at all. The majority of studies support the hypothesis which 
emerged, namely that higher achievement results when skills and concepts are 
taught directly than when they are presented indirectly or not at all. In a 
sense, this hypothesis and the research vrtiich led to its development would 
appear to belabor the obvious, as it stands to reason that that which is best 
learned is that which is most taught. In another sense, however, it is well 
worth investigating and reporting on the relative efficacy of direct and 
non-dir**ct teaching, because of the mnny currently used educational approaches 
which are either deliberately indirect (discovery learning) or indirect by 
default. 

What the research says is that the belief that students will learn 
inferentially and incidentally through close, prolonged contact with academic 
material is simply not well-founded. The researchers who have examined these 
differing approaches have found that virtually all students learn better when 



3 See Kathleen Cotton and w.G. Savard, Instructional Grouping; Group size 
and Time Factors in Learning , Research on School Effectiveness Project Topic 
Summary Reports. (Portland, OR: Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory), 1981. 
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skills and concepts are presented directly, and that some students (e.g., 
low-ability children, specie! education students) can only learn in this way* 
The studies on the Dlstar model programs and those concerned with direct 
instruction as a set of teaching behaviors are included among the supporting 
documents for this hypothesis, as both of these categories represent forms of 
direct instruction as it is used here. Those studies which found no 
difference between approaches or which favored an indirect approach were fewer 
in number, less highly rated or concerned with educational situations in which 
basic skill instruction was not the major focus (e.g*, junior high school 
English}* Thqse researches who sought to explain the superiority of direct 
instructional approaches tended to feel that the cognitive sophistication of 
small children and of many older, children is simply not adequately developed 
for them to learn via an inferential discovery approach* To get the message, 
they must ba given it* 

Most of the studies and reviews examined in preparation for this report 
had to do with student achievement in one or more basic skill areas, Some, 
however, dealt with learning in other, more subjective areas, or with both 
basic skill development and other kinds of learning. Analysis of these 
reports led to the hypothesis that direct instruction is inappropriate for 
ease educational settings, especially those involving older students and 
learning activities beyond basic skill development * Findings about learning 
situations for which direct instruction is not appropriate can be said to hav*» 
emerged gratuitously from some of the studies reviewed, as none of the 
researches began by looking for settings which were not amenable to direct 
instructional techniques. In the course of investigating the effects of 
direct instruction {in any of the major ways this term is used), several 
reseai hers noted that its utility is not universal. As one investigator put 
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it, "It is important to recognize that direct instruction has littie research 
base from which to discus* other desirable educational attainments, such as 
creativity and self-evaluation.* It was also found that many older students 
ami higher-ability st> ante, while they can benefit from many of the component 
parts of a direct instruction approach , tend to respond better and learn no re 
with indirect questioning techniques and other methods which allow them to 
aake connections and discover the underlying principles of the leaning 
material presented to them. 

Conclusions 

<Uialysis of the findings concerning the various forme of direct 
instruction lead to several conclusions* These are organized according to the 
differs it;: ways the term ilrect instruction is used in the research literature. 

OistAr programs in reading, arithmetic apd language are effective in 
building basic axilla among ^^cioeconocaically disadvantaged, primary age 
children* While the developers of these programs do not assume all such 
children to have poor language skills and lower arithmetic aptitudes, they do 
recognize that there is a higher probability that these children's general 
experience will be narrower and that they will enter school rith less 
family- initiated teaching of academic and pre-academic skills than othur 
children. Dietar programs, *ith their foeu on tightly structured lessons, 
small and assimilable units of information, extensive drill and emphasis on 
teachar-studeat interaction, have been shown t^ be highly effective in 
compensating for the deficits commonly experienced by disadvantaged children. 
Because of the interactive focus and the opportunity to demonstrate skill 
mastery, the programs %iso enhance the childrens' self -esteem and their 
attitudes toward school w While they have same deorsa of staying powsr, as 
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determined by the later school performance of students instructed with them, 
these programs do not have the power to prevent these students from falling 
behind <Jieir socloeconomically more fortunate counterparts over time* It may 
be that no educational program could produce such a long-term compensatory 
effect. Distar programs are also very effective for instructing low-ability 
children and educable special education students in the primary and upper 
elementary grades* 

Direct instruction, that term is used to denote the agreed-upon set of 
teaching strategies and behaviors described earlier, is very effective for 
promoting basic skill development among students generally, when teachers set 
and articulate learning goals, offer highly structured lessons, ask questions 
which are specific and narrow in scope , provide corrective feedback, and 
communicate affection and support to students, achievement results are 
superior to those obtained with other, lees direct methods. All kinds of 
primary and upper elementary levfl students appear to achieve more in basic 
skill areas with this instructional approach, and students with learning 
problems resulting f/om handicaps, language barriers or limited background 
experiences sees* to benefit most of all. 

Direct instruction, as the term is used to denote addressing learning 
material straightforwardly, is more effective in promoting student achievement 
than are educational practices in whicn the things to be learned are addressed 
indirectly or not at all. This conclusion does not corrsey much information 
about what teaching strategies to use, but it does carry implications about 
which ones not to use, at least for fostering the development of basic 
skills. Students in general appear to require direct ceaching in order to 
master these skills with maximum efficiency, thoroughness and permanence t and 
some students can only learn via a direct method. 
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Very bright students, very mature students, many older students and 
students working in many areas beyond the basic skills do not derive maximum 
benefits from a direct instructional approach. Direct instruction, as that 
term refers to any of the major instructional approaches described in this 
paper, is irrelevant to sone educational, purposes, restrictive for same school 
subjects, and an affront to the learning capacity of some students. One 
reviewer, after discussing the virtues of direct instruction for many 
purposes, consents that "direct instruction may not be the best approach, or 
even appropriate, for some curricular areas .hat do not involve skill mastery, 
but instead seel, to promote appreciation, general familiarity, enrichment, or 
student personal development. * 



Recommendations 

In light of the findings and conclusions emerging from research on direct 
instruction, the following recommendations are offered: 

1. The D'.star programs should bm reviewed for potential use in school 
characterised by large populations of socioeconomically disadvantaged 
primary age students. Personnel in schools with smaller populations 
of such students might also consider the use of these programs in 
adjunctive, compensatory classes for them. 

2. As the Dietar programs appear to be very helpful to learning 
disabled, mildly mentally retarded and other educable special 
education students, special education program coordinators and 
teachers are encouraged to consider using these programs with these 
populations. 

3. educational personnel at all levels are encouraged ^ bacome familiar 
with the group of teaching strategies and behaviors collectively 
termed "direct instruction, 1 * and teachers are encouraged to apply 
these to their classroom teaching. 

4. 'Those who are planning to adopt an educational program for preschool 
or primary level children, or to make changes in the kinds of 
instruction offered these children, should select programs in which 
direct instructional methods are required or Implied, if basic skill 
development for these children is a aajor goal. 
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5. Educators should not proceed from thi assumption that students will 
infer meanings, understandings and messages when these are offered by 
implication via indirect teaching methods* Students in one study did 
not experience a reduction in their ethnic stereotyping when they 
learned about Puerto Rican playwrights, Jewish athletes, and black 
physicist j i they experienced a reduction in their ethnic stereotyping 
when they studied ethnic stereotyping. 

6. Policymakers and other educators should not make a goal of applying 
direct instructional methods to all students and all curricular 
areas. Advanced students and more subjective fields of study require 
the opportunity for exposure to the material, indirect instructional 
methods and an open-ended attitude toward outcomes, in order for 
appreciation and creativity to develop. 
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DIRECT INSTRUCTION 
Decision Display 
#1 



Restatement of issue as a hypothesis , 

Use of Distar (Direct Instruction System for Teaching and Remediation) 
programs with disadvantaged, primary level children has a positive effect on 
the basic skill achievement and affective development of those children* 



Item 
Number 



Short Title 



Quality Rating 
of Study 
(5»Righ) 



I tems which tend to support hypothesis t 



250 BecJwr, 1976, Direct Instruction Data Analysis 

253 Singer, 1973, Structured Kindergarten 

Instruction 

259 Becker * Gersten, 1981, Later Effects of DIPT 

261 Gersten 6 Caraine, 1981, Direct Instruction Math 

274 Gersten, 1981, Distar in Special Education 

252 Patching, 1979, Critical Raiding Skills 

258 IXiran, 1980, Hispanic Reading Study 



[4] 
[4] 

[4] 

[4] (nearly all 

studies support) 

[4] (nearly all 

studies support ) 

[3] 
[3] 



{See also Item Ho. 280*) 



Items which tend to deny hypothe sis ; 
Hone 



Items which are inconclusive regarding the hypothesis : 
286 House, et al. , 1978, Fbllow Through Critique 



[4] 



Itesm which were excluded because they were weak ; 
None 
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Itsme which ware excluded because they wexe judged to be irrelevant to this 
hypothesis i 



153 Aosenshine, n.d. , Academic Engaged Time 

246 Fedlgan 6 Gay, 1978, Alberta Research Reviews 

247 Beck, 1979, Instructional Ingredients 

248 Humane 6 Phillips, 1979, Effective Inner City Teachers 

249 Greedy, 1975, Spelling Research Reviews 
251 Boaenshine , 1976, Teacher Behavior Research 

254 Veneaky, 1975, P rereading Skills 

255 Berliner a Rosens hine, 1976, Knowledge Acquisition 

256 Jenkins, et al., 1978, Vocabulary and Reading Study 

257 Brophy, 1979, Teacher Effectiveness Research 
260 O'Donnell 6 Sm'th, x9?3, Syntactic Structure 

262 Calfee * Pion arski, 1981, Reading Diary 

263 Becher, 1980, Teacher Behavior a Math Achievement 

264 Meyer & Cohen, 1975, General Reading vs. Direct Instruction 

265 Oliver, 1973, High Intensity Practice 

266 Backer, 1977, field ftteearch on Rsadlng 

267 Freeman, et . al. , 1981, Countering Ethnic Stereotypes 

268 Wicker a Tyler, 1975, Improving Locus of Control 

269 Grusec, et. ., 1978, Altruism 

270 Corno, et al . , 1981, Student Self Appraisals 

271 Evertson, et al., 1980, Jr. High Math * English 

272 Au, 1980, Comprehension-Oriented Rsadlng 

273 Haitfley a Peri no, 1977, "Kindergarten Study 

275 Pany Jenkins, 1977, LD Comprehension Study 

276 Stalling!, 1981, Secondary Research Review 

277 Schneider, 1981, School Improvement 

278 Cotton, 1982, Effective Spelling Instruction 

279 G004, 1979, Elementary Teacher Effectiveness 

281 Carnine a Englemann, 1982, Direct Instruction Operations 

282 Medley, 1977, Teacher Competence and Effectiveness 

283 . Leo a Sahraie, 1981, Improving Teaching 

2e4 £orge a Kline, 1973, College Instructor Behavior 

285 Glenn & Ellis, 1982, Direcrt vs. Indirect Teaching 
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DIRECT INSTRUCTION 
Decision Display 
#2 



KtaUtiiMnt of lamia as a hypothesis : 

Us* of the teaching strategies and behaviors collectively termed "direct 
instruction" has a positive affact on the basic skill achievment of primary 
and uppar elementary laval children. 



Item 
Number 



Sliort Title 



Quality Rating 
of Study 
(5-fllqh) 



Stems which tand to support hypothesis x 

279 Good, 1979, Elementary Taacher Effectiveness 



282 

153 

250 
253 
257 

259 
261 

270 
271 

274 

276 

248 

252 
255 

268 
277 

283 
(See 



Medley, 1977, Teacher Competence and 

Effectiveness 
Rosenshine, n.d., Academic Engaged Time 

Becker, 1978, Direct Instruction Data Analysis 



[5] 
[5] 
14} 
14] 



Singer, 1973, Structured Kindergarten Instruction [4] 
Brpphy, 1979, Taacher Effectiveness Research [4] 



Becker * Gersten, 1981, Later Effects of DITO [4] 

Gersten a Carnine, 1981, Direct Instruction Math [4] 

Corao, at al#, 1981, Student Self Appraisals [4] 

Bvertson, at el., 1980, Jr. High Math a English [4] 

Gersten, 1981, Distar in Special & cation [4] 

Stallings, 1981, Secondary Research Be view [4] 

Humane a Phillip*, 1979, Effective Inner . (3 J 
City Teachers 

Rosenshine, 1976, Teacher Behavior Research [3] 

Patching, 1979, Critical Reading Skills [3] 
Berliner a Rosenshine, 1976> Knowledge Acquisition* [3] 

Wicker * Tpler, 1975, Improving Locus of Control [3] 



Schneider, 1981, school Improvement 
Leo a Sahraie, 1981, Improving Teaching 
also I ten No. 280.) 



[3] 
t3] 



(data from over 
50 studies)' 
(majority of . 
studies support) 
(nearly all 
studies support) 



(data from over 
20 studies 
support) 

(majority of 
studies support) 

(math part of 
study supports) 
(data from 12 
studies support) 
(nearly all 
studies support) 



(nearly all 
studies support) 

(nearly all 
studies support) 

(majority of 
studies support) 
(majority of 
studies support) 
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Itflft 

tfunbar 



Short Title 



Quality Rating 
of Study 

I J 



It— which tend to deny hypo tha lis t 
None 

I tems which ure inconclusive regarding the hypothesis ? 

271 Kvertson, at al., 1980, Jr. High Math a Bngliah [4J (English part 

of study 
inconcluai va ) 

263 Becher, 1980, Teacher Behavior 6 Math Achiev«nent [2] 

XtaAa which were excluded beca use they were weaki 

^ m 

None 



Items which were excluded because they were judged to be irrelevant to this 
hypothesis i 

246 Fedigan 6 Gay, 1978, Alberta Research Reviews 

247 Beck, 1979, Instructional Ingredients 
249 Geedy, 1975, Spelling Research Review 
254 Vemiaky, 1975, Prereading Skills 

256 Jenkins, at al., 1978, Vocabulary and Reading Study 

260 O'Donnell a Staith, 1979, Syntatip structure 

262 Calfee ft Pionttowski, 1981, Reading Diary 

264 Meyer a Cohen, 1975, General Reading vs. Direct instruction 

265 Oliver, 1973, High Intensity Practice 

266 Becker, 1977, field Research on Reading 

267 Freedaan, at al., 1981, Countering Ethnic Stereotypes 
269 Grusec, at al . , 1978, Altruism 

272 Au, 1980, Coaqpr ehena ion-Or i en t ed Reading 

273 Haisley a Perino, 1977, "Kindergarten Study 
275 Pany a Jenkins, 1977, LD Comprehension Study 
278 Cotton, 1982, Iff active Spelling Instruction 

281 Carnine a Rnglaaiann, 1982, Direct Instruction Operations 

284 Sorge a Kline, 1973, College Instructor Behavior 

285 Glenn a Ellis, 1982, Direct vs. Indirect Teaching 

286 House, et al., 1978, Follow Through Critique 
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DIRSCT INSTRUCTION 
Decision Display 
#3 



Beetatame at of issue aa a hypothesi s* 

Higher achievement rseuits whan skill* and concepts are taught directly than 
whan they ara presented indiractly or not at all. 



Its* 



Short Title 



Quality Rating 
of Study 
(5-Bigh) 



It' 



which tand to svppofrt hypothesis * 
279 Good, 1979, Klsnentaxy Taaohar Xffactivanasa 



282 Modley, 1977, Teacher Competence and 

Iffectlvenfss 
153 *oeenahin«, n.d. , Academic Xngagad Tiaa 

250 Backer, 1978, Direct Instruction Data Analysis 
253 Singer, 1973, Structured Kindergarten Instruction 
257 Brqply, 1979, Teacher Kffectivenees Rasa rch 



259 Becker a Garsten, 1981, Later Iffects of DIPT 

261 * Garsten a Caralne, 1981, Direct Instruction Hath 

270 Corao, at al., 1981, Student Self Appraisals 

271 B vert son," at al. , 1980, Jr. High Math 6 English 
274 Garsten, 1981, Distar in Special Education 

276 Stallinga, 1981, Secondary Research Review 

248 Humane t Phillips, 1979, Effective Inner 

City Teachers 

249 Geedy, 1975, Spelling Research Review 

251 Jtoeanehine, 1976, Teacher Behavior Research 

252 Patching, 1979, Critical Reading Skills 



255 Berliner * Promshine, 1976, Knowledge 

Acquisition 



[5] (data fro* over 

50 studies 

support) 
[5] (afajority of 

studies support) 
[4] (nearly all 

studies support) 

[4] 

141 

C4] (data from over 
20 studies 
support) 

[4] 

[4] (majority of 

studies support) 

[4] 
[4] 

14] (data from 12 
studies support) 

[4] (nearly all 

studies support ) 

13) 

[3] (majority of 

studies support) 

[3] (nearly all 

studies support) 

[3] (Distar superior 
to no- 
intervention) 

[3] (nearly all 

studies support ) 
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Item 
Number 



Short Title 



Quility Rating 
of Study 

C I 



Itama which tend to support hypothesis ? — Cont'd 



258 
262 
268 
273 
277 

278 

283 

285 
246 



Dor an, 1980, Hispanic Reading Study 
Calfee 6 Piontkowski, 1981, Reading Diary 
Wicker a Tyler, 1975, Improving locus of Control 
Haisley a Perino, 1977 , "Kindergarten Study 
Schneider, 1981, School Improvement 

Cotton, 1982, effective Spelling Instruction 

Leo a Sahraie, 1981, Improving Teaching 

Glenn a Bills, 1982, Direct vs. Zidirect Teaching 
Pedigan a Gay, 1978, Alberta Research Reviews 



Jenkins, fct al. , 1978, Vocabulary and leading 
Study 

Freedman, et al . , 1981, Countering Kthnic 
Stereotypes 

Pany a Jenkins, 1977, LD Comprehension Study 



256 
267 
275 

(See also Item No. 280.) 



{3J 
f3] 
[3] 
f3J 

[3] (majority of 
studies support) 

[3] (majority of 
studies support) 

[3] (majority of 
studies support) 

(3] 

[2] (majority of 

studies support) 

[2 J (for vocabulary 
development ) 

t2] 

[2] (for vocabulary 
development ) 



Ifrsms which tend to deny hypothesis ; 



252 
264 

256 

265 
275 



Patching, 1979, Critical feeding Skills 
Meyer a Cohen, 1975, General Reading vs. 

Direct Instruction 
Jenkins, et al., 1978, Vocabulary and 

Reading Study 
Oliver, 1973, High Intensity Practice 
Pany a Jenkins, 1977, LD Comprehension Study 



(3] 
(3] 

(2] (for 

comprehension) 

[2] 

(2] (for recall of 
story facts) 



It 
263 



which are inconclusive regarding the hypothesis ? 

Becher, 1980, Teacher Behavior a Math Achievement [2] 



Items which were excluded because they were wstk i 

284 Sorge & Kline, 1973, College Instructor Behavior 
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Items which were excluded because they were judged to be Irrelevant to this 
hypo thaaT st " " 

247 Beck, 1979, Instructional Ingredient* 

254 Venesky, 1975, Prereading Skills 

259 Becker * Qersten, 1981, Later Effect* of DIFT 

266 Becker, 1977, field Research on Reading 

269 Qrueec, et al., 1973, Altruism 

272 Att, 1980, Comprehension-Oriented Reading 

281 Canine a Kngleaann, 1982, Direct Instruction Operations 

286 House, et al., 1978, Follow Through Critique 
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DIRECT INSTRUCTION 
Decision Display 
#4 



RMtittatnt of Igrog as a hfrpothsais i 

Direct instruction is inappropriats for sons educational settings, especially 
those involving older students and learning activities beyond basic skill 
development* 



Item 
Itaaber 



Short Title 



Quality Rating 
of Study 
(S-Blgh) 



Items which tend to stgport hypothesis > 

279 Good, 1*79, Elementary Teacher Effectiveness 

257 Brcphy, 1979, Teacher Effectiveness Research 



271 I vert son, et al., 1980, Jr* High Hath 6 English 
251 Ro sens hi ne, 1976, Teacher Behavior Research 



[5] (data from over 

50 studies 

support) 
[4] (-lata from over 

20 studies 

support) 

[4] 

[3] (nearly all 

studies sxxpport) 



Items which tend to deny hypothesis * 
Hone 

Itisur which are inconclusive regarding the hypothesis i 
Hone 

Items which were excluded because t aey were weak i 

2S4 Serge 6 Kline, 1973, Collegu Instructor Behavior 



# 
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Items which were excluded bscause they were judged to be irrelevant to this 
hypothsa 1s t ~* 

153 Rosenshlne, n.d., Academic Engaged Time 

246 Fedigen a Gay, 1978, Alberta Research Review* 

247 Beck, 1979, Instructional Ingredients 

248 Humane a Phillips, 1979, Effective Inner City Teachers 

249 Geedy, 1975, SpelUng Research Review 

250 Becker, 1978, Direct Instruction Data Analysis 

252 Patching, 1979, Critical Reading Skills 

253 Singer, 1973, Structured Kindergarten Instruction* 

254 Venesky, 1975, ^rereading Skills 

255 Berliner * Rosens hi ne, 1976, Knowledge Acquisition 

256 Jenkins, et al., 1978, Vocabulary and Reading Study 

258 Duran, 1980, Hispanic Reading Study 

259 Becker a Geraten, 1981, Later Effects of DIPT 

260 O f Donnell a Smith, 1979, Syntatiq Structure 

261 Geraten a Carnine, 1981, Direct Instruction Math 

262 Calfee a Piontkowski, 1981, Reading Diary' 

263 V~~*echer, 1980, Teacher Bahavior a Math Achievement 

264 V Meyer a Cohen, 1975, General Reading vs. Direct Instruction 

265 Oliver, 1973, High Intensity Practice 

266 Becker, 1977, Field Research on Reading 

267 Freedman, et al., 1981, Countering Ethnic Stereotypes 

268 Wicker a TSrier, 1975, Improving Locus of Control 

269 Grusec, art al., 1978, Altruism 

270 Corno, et al., 1981, Student 3elf Appraisals 

272 Au, 1980, Comprehension-Oriented Reading 

273 Baisley a Peri no, 1977, kindergarten Study 

274 Geraten, 1981, Dietar in Special Education 

275 Pany a Jenkins, 1977, LD Comprehension Study 

276 Stallings, 1981, Secondary Research Review 

277 Schneider, 1981, School Improvement 

278 Cotton, 1982,, Effective Spelling Instruction 

280 Becker a Gamine, 1980, Direct Instruction Follow Through 

281 Caraine a Englamann, 1982, Direct Instruction Operation* 

282 Medley, 1977, Teacher Competence and Effectiveness 

283 Leo a Sahraie, 1981, improving Teaching 

284 Sorge a Xliri*, 1973, College Instructor Behavior 

285 Glenn A Ellis, 1982, Direct vs. Indirect Teaching 

286 Bouse, at al., 1978, Follow Through Critique 
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SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT, ITEM REPORT 



ITEM NUMBER: 153 LOCATION: NWREU Dissemination Program 

HEVIKWBRx K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED : January 1982 

CITATION: Rosenshins, B.V, Academic engaged tims, content covered, and 
direct instruction . Universi' of Illinois, n,d» 

DESCRIPTORS : Direct instruction, Tina t actors (Learning) 

SHORT TITLE: Rosenshins, n.d*. , Academic Engaged Tine 

SKZMWD, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SBCOKDAPY SOURCE X DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

(Weak) 1 2 3 [4] 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

This is a very good review which clearly restates the iaqportant findings and 
conclusions emerging from the research* 

SYNOPSIS: 

This is a review/analysis of research on the effects of instructional tin* and 
teaching methods on the reeding and mathamatlcs achievement of students in 
grades 1*5 in the U.S. It is "both a summary and expansion of three previous 
papers: Rcsenshine (1976), Berliner and Rosenshins (1977) and Rosens hi ne and 
Berliner (1977)." 
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ITEM HUMBBK: 153 



SHC3T TITLE: Rosenshine, n.d., Academic Engaged 
Time 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS; 

Of 15 studies of "content covered or opportunity to learn , " all but one found 
significant relationships between content covered and student achievement gain* 

Student attention or engagement was also strongly related to achievement* 

"In studies which consider only allocated time, most of the results tend to be 
non-significant, * 

"Teachers who most successfully promoted achievement gain. • .approached the 
subject matter in a direct/ businesslike way, organized learning around 
questions they posed, an4 occupied the center of attention. ; ' Student choice 
of activities yielded negative results. 

Teachers working with small groups (3-7 students) or large groups was 
positively rplated to achievement; teachers working vlth three students or 
less was negatively related to class achievement gain. 



FESE ARCHER' 3 CONCLUSIONS : 

The author cautions that the studies reviewed are of varying qualities. He 
also emphasises "the need to proceed with caution in implementing [the 
findings emerging from the studies] into teacher training programs or Jnto 
evaluative checklists for teachers. " 

Content covered and student engaged time are the most- consistently reliable 
predict oars of achievement. 

"There are no lists of essential teacher behaviors, nor is it claimed that any 
one type of teaching method or style is inherently superior... The primary 
goal of the teacher is obtaining •sufficient' student content covered and 
academically engaged minutes. " 

REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS : 

None. 
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SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT, ITEM REPORT 



ITW NUIBERx 246 LOCATION! NWREL Info* Center/ERIC MF 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED: January 1982 

CITATION t Ffcdigan, L. , & Gay, G. School-baaed elements related to 

achievement and elements related to student success iiTTchooling 
and education . Executive Suamaryt TVo Ravi awe of the Literature 
Comsdssioned by the Minister's Advisory Comittee on Student 
Achievement. Edmonton, Alberta t Alberta Department of Education, 
1978. . (ERIC/EDRS No. ED 181 042) 

DESCRIPTORS! Di: e-.t Instruction, Educational Environment, Family Environment, 
Mastery Learning 

SHORT TITLE: Ftdigan & Gay, 1978, Alberta Research Reviews 

SKIMMED, REJECTED ICR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT JC_ IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE JC_ DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

(tfsak) 1 [2] 3 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

Detail is sparse concerning the studies reviewed. 
SYNOPSIS: 

Two literature reviews on the effects of educational and environmental factors 
on student achievement are an— isrlaed in tkia report* In the Gay review 55 
studies, moat of which were conducted in the U.S., were examined and their 
findings summarized in a series of charts. In the Fsdigan review an 
unspecified number of American, Canadian and British studies were examined and 
discussed. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 246 



SHORT TITLE: Fedigan & Gay, 1978 , Alberta 
Research Reviews 



RIS ARCHER'S Ff&DINGS : 

Factors identified by Gay as having a positive effect on student achievement 
include: (1) Kiddle or high socio-economic status; (2) having brth parents in 
the home; (3) positive parent attitudes toward education; (4) use of bookr A n 
the honey (5) higher teachers 9 salaries; (6) more teacher training; teach, 
enphasis on cognitive development; {7) higher teacher expectations of 
students; (8) greater teacher warmth; (9) better teacher control of classes, 
etc. Factors negatively related to achievement include: (1) large district 
enrollment; (2) large family siser; (3) lack of library services; (4) 
overcrowded housing; (5) juvenii* deLLquency, etc. Factors unrelated to 
achievement included: (1) attendance rate; (2) student sex; (3) school 
facilities and space; (4) class size; (6) per pi^il expenditure? and (7) age 
of teachers. 

Fedigan found that direct instructional methods are positively related to 
achievement, especially for low socio-economic status students and especially 
in the primary grades* The studies reviewed also showed that teacher 
expectations influence student performance. No particular curriculum was 
favored over any other. The mastery learning approach was shown to be 
especially effective. 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS; 

"Both Drs. Fedigan and Gay found thttt the research about the effects of 
various factors on achievement is inconclusive.*. Both reported that 
environmental or non-school-based elements. • • have a substantial relationship 
to achievement , while educational or school -based elements may have a less 
substantial and more inconsistent relationship... Both views, point out the 
significance of the interaction between educational and environmental factors." 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 
None. 
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ITEM NXKBBRi 247 LOCATION : NWREL Info. Center/ERIC MF 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED: January 1982 

CITATION j Back, I.L. Instructional ingredients for the development of 

beginning reading competence. Volume 5 of: What Do We Know About 
Teaching and Learning in Urban Schools? St. Louis: CENRBL, Inc., 
1979. (ERIC/EDRS No. ED 185 161) 

DESCRIPTORS t Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE: Beck, 1979, Instructional Ingredients 
SttJOSD, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES , NO ANALYSIS X 
RELEVANT IRRELEVANT X FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STt/DY (for project purposes) : 

(Weak) 12 3 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 
SYNOPSIS t 

* 

This paper provides the author's conclusions about beginning reading 
instruction based on a review of research and an analysis of the, 
characteristics of various reading programs. It is not a study or review of 
studies. 
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ITEM NUMBER: ?47 SHORT TITLE: Back, 1979, Instructional Ingiedlents 

* 

RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS : 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 

3o 
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SCHOOL EFFSCTIVBWSS PROJECT* ITEM REPORT 



IT** NUttER: 248 LOCATION x NWREL Info, Cantar/ERIC MF 

BE VIEWER ? X. Cotton DATE REVIEWED x January 1982 

CITATION* Humana, R.J. f a Phillipa, B.R. Bffactiva taachars of inner city 
childrani Who thay ara and what thay do . Waahington D.C. : 
National Inatltuta of Education, Juna 1979. 

DESCRIPTORS i Diract Instruction 

SHORT TITLEz Murnana £ Phillips, 1979, Effactlva Innar City Taachars 
BXXtmD, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT Jt_ IRRELEVANT FOR FRZSBNT PURPOSE 

i 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purpoaaa) s 

(Wsak) 1 2 [3] 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OT RATING i 

This study la wall daalgnad and has important implications for instruction of 
innar city childran. 

SYNOPSIS s 

This study utillxad two dlf farant raaaaxch aathodologiaa to dstanina what 
factors ara prasant in tha aff activa vocabulary skill davalcpoant of 
alaa witar y studanta. Black childran in crradas 3-6 whoaa fmilias wara 
participant a in a fadaral walfara rafon proj *>ct ccaprisad tha mmplm* Data 
on tha achool and studanta wara collactad from aobool racorda* Intarviews 
with parants producad data on daaographie and hcaa charact ariat ica . Data on 
taachar charactariatica wara gatharad vi^ taacnar questionnaires. 
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TOM NGKBBRt 248 



SHOOT TITLE: Mumane & Phillips 1979, Effective 
Inner City Teachers 



KSAflCHSft'S FINDINGS t 

Teaching behaviors systematically related to student learning are those which 
are collectively termed direct instruction. These include having students 
repeat poor work until it is satisfactory, circulating around the room during 
seatwork periods and correcting students' work, discouraging student movement 
about the classroom, viewing one's role primarily as teaching and explaining 
subject matter, and (at least for seme grades) spending the majority of time 
in whole-class or individualized (as apposed to small group) instruction. 

( „ 



RE 91 ARCHER 1 3 CONCLUSIONS : 

"Our results provide seme support for the direct-instruction hypothesis. This 
support must be considered tentative because the values and significance of 
the individual coefficients vary across grade levels. 11 



WVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS z 
tone. 
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SCBOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT, ITEM REPORT 




IKM NOUttih^ 249 LOCATION: NWREL Info, Center/ERIC MF 

mvjXKKR: K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED: January 1982 

CITATIONS Geedy, P. What research tella us about spelling. Elementary 
English , 1975, 52, 233-236. 

DESCRIPTORS i Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE: Geedy, 1975, Spelling Research Reviews 
SIOWBD, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, HO ANJULYSIS 

wlivant x irwlevant for pfesknt purpose 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE JC_ DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY GF STUDY (for project purposes) : 

(Weak) 1,2 [3] 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

More detail on the research studies reviewed would be helpful, but this is 
nevertheless a good review. 

SYNOPSIS: 

This is a review of research on the development of spelling skills. *he 
reviewer cites research findings on approac/ves which have been shown to be 
effective in developing spelling skills and ref ereticee particular models and 
programs which incorporate these approaches. 
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ITEM NUMBER; 249 



SHORT TITLE: Geedy, 1975, Spelling Research Review 



HSSEAJCHER'S POINDINGS : 

Research on spelling skill development indicates that language arts 
instruction, in order to be maximally effective* needs to include direct/ 
systematic instruction in spelling, especially in tha case ot students of 
below-average ability in spelling. 

There is general agreement that 15 to 20 minutes daily should be aevoted to 
the direct teaching of spelling from the middle of the second grade through 
the completion of elementary school,* 

Studies show that it is more efficient to study words from lists rather than 
in context , bat they also emphasize that an effective language arts program 
needs to incorporate direct teaching of spelling words with teaching the words 
in a meaningful context* 



FK SEARCHER' 3 CONCLUSIONS; 

"Research indicates that no one channel or approach is an effective answer to 
the question of how to teach children to spell* Each discipline can suggest 
means to make the process more successful and meaningful to children. The 
application of these theories requires orchestration by a knowledgeable and 
sensitive teacher. * 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND CCMWNTS: 

A copy of the review may be found in the Direct Instruction backup file. 



♦The present reviewer recently completed a spelling research review ami found 
that most researchers and theorists favored 60-75 minutes per week as the 
max ima l instructional time. iSee Itsm Report Ho. 278.) This researcher's 
others findings are in tune with spelling research generally* 
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school zmcrxvzmss PROJECT, item report 



ITEM NBUSBRt 250 LOCATION j NftKEL Info. Cantar/ERIC MF 

HBVIffWER: K. Cotton DAW REVIEWED; January 1982 

CITATION: Bwktr, W.C. 3yapoaiu» cm dlract Instruction* tha Follow Through 
data show that aoM programs work battar than othars * Papar 
prasantad at tha annual aaating of tha American Educational 
Rasaarch Association, Toronto, Ontario, March 1978. (ERIC/EDR5 Ho. 
ED 173 363) 

DESCRIPTORS : Dlroct Instruction 

SHOOT TITLE* Sackar, 1978 # Diract Instruction Data Analysis 

SXIMMSD, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

I«LEVANT X IRRELEVANT TOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOCRCE JC_ SECONDARY SOORCB DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

JOTISG or QUALITY OF STUDY (for pro j act purpoaas) ? 

1 * 3 [4] 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING j 

This analysis was wall dona and convincingly reflects portion*\of thj raport 
which inspirad it. 

SYWSISi 

In 1979 a raport on tha Pro j act Follow Through PlaimA Variation Expariaant 
waa pubiiahad by Abt Asaoclatas* This raport casparad savaral Follow Through 
aerials in tans of thair affactivanasa in promoting atudant M&ZLmwmmnt and 
affactiva davalopaant. Than in 1978 a blua-ribbon pa!nal crtfTqtom tha Abt 
raport and draw conclusions contrary to tfm Abt findings. Tha pans 1/s 
conclusions includadi (1) instructional medals that ^phasisab^fe skills 
ara no aora affactiva than othar approachaa* and jfr) Follow TH^mJgh 
participation aada no differanoa in studsnt outo«a»* Tha panaJiagr&ed with 
Atot that tha affactivanasa of a taaching approach varlad great iff ?rom district 
to district. 
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SHO*X TITLE i fc*c>*r, 19?8 # Dirsct Instruction Data 



In this paper the author reanalyzed th* data and took issue with the panel's 
conclusions About one of the approaches studied/ the Direct Instruction 
ttodel. It should be noted thet th* author is dip-devsloper of this modal. 

I 

I 

R28Kk5CHXR*8 FINDINGS i 

the author's analysis reveal*** that the p*n**l had mite lassif led ouch of the 
data, cade inaccurate etatmm ents about sample else* Reanalyzing the data with 
these errors corrected, the author found that* CI) Direct Instruction showed 
substantial positive effects on basic skill development: and (2) this model 
ranked first ammg the models studied in promoting positive affective outcomes. 



RKSEAACBKR * 3 CONCLUSIONS* 

■***the Direct Instruction Model {was shownl to be effective in comparison to 
traditional program*** *ax<d in comparison to th* other model approaches to 
compensatory *dupatlon having the sane resources available*** Direct 
Instruction was more effective than any of the other Follow Through mode* Is, 
and the degree of effectiveness was non-trivial. * 



1 

nvi&fltft's ucrcm and comments: 

See Item tfo. 286 for «n abstract of r~ panel's report . 
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SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT, ITEM REPORT 



ITS* MBffiSRi 251 LOCATIONS Project Flies 

X. Cotton ^ DATS REVIEWED: January 19£2 

-) - 

CITATION: Rosenshine, B. Recent re March on teaching behaviors and student 
achievement. Journal of Teacher Education , 1976, 27, 61-64. 

DESCRIPTORS : Direct Instruction, Teacher Behavior 

SHOW TITLE* Rosen* nine, 1976, Teacher Behavior Research 

SKINNED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

KLEVANT JC_ IRRELEVANT ^ FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOORT* DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OT QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) ; 

(Weak) i 2 [3] 4 5 {Strong) 

BMEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

■s. 

It would be useful to have more detail on the studies reviewed; however, the 
review is a clear presentation of findings from the work of major researchers 
in the area of teacher effectiveness. 

SYNOPSIS : 

In this article the author focused on studies from the recent past which were 
concerned with the relationship between classroom instruction and student 
achievement* The work of 12 researchers or ry search group* were the focus of 
the investigation. The tcpicai areas discussed were* {1) classroom 
questioning, (2) tutoring, (3) degree of implementation, <4) generic and 
qpecific teaching skills, (5) factors affecting achievement of low SBS 
students in the primary grades, and (6) direct instruction for low SES 
students* 

Direct instruction was described by the author as follows.* great deal 

of time is spent on academic activities, with a predominance of seatwork using 
structured materials. Teacher and workbook questions are narrow and direct, 
usually with a single 'Correct answer* Teachers and materials provide 
Immediat e feedback using praise and acknowledgement of student answers. 
Students work in groups et-pervieed by the teachsr with little free tiro ox 
unsvrpervised activity...* 
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ITEH KUfRSR: 251 



SHORT TITLE: Rosenshine, 1976, Teacher Behavior 
Research 



MmkKBXR'B FINDINGS : 

Oueatiociing t Low ability students achieved more when they worked with direct 
questions i higher ability students achieved sore when questioning techniques 
involved probing and redirection. 

Tutoring t The results of studies on tutoring were inconclusive about the 
value of this met ad. 

Implementation i Teacher iqplmsentatloa of programs becomes more refined and 
stable (Imss mechanical) as they gain experience. The relationship to student 
outcomes was n&c investigated* 

Generic/Pacific Skills: Studies in this area yielded contradictory findings, 
and the relationship to student outcomes was not explored* 

Studies of Primary Age, Low SSS Students t The amount of time spent diractly 
on instruction was significantly related to student achievement in math and 
reading* The students performed best when factual, single-' never questions 
warm presented to them* Inattention warn significantly and ..egatively related 
to achi ev eme n t* Praise affected achievement positively. Student-initiated 
comments bad a negative effect; teacher-initiated comments made no difference. 

Direct Instruction: Student achievement and affective outcomes were most 
positive when the students received direct instruction. 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS : 

The author restated his discoveries in summary four,. 



arvnwR's motes and gommnts: 

A copy of the journal article may be found in the Direct Instruction backup 
file* 



* 
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SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROJECV, ITBM REPORT 

f 

MEM NUMBER: 252 LOCATION: Project Files 

REVTSNBR: X. Cotton DATS REVIEWED : January 1982 

CITATION: Patching , w;G. An investigation of the* effect of using Direct 

Instruction procedures to teaca tnree critical reading akilla to 
akill deficient grade 5 children » Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 1979. 

DESCRIPTORS z Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE : Patching, 1979, Critical Reading Skills 

SXIMWD, REJECTED FOR PROJEk PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RBUTVANT X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOUkX SKXWJARY SOURCE. DISSERTATION ABSTRACT JC 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (far project purposes) : 

(Weak) 1 2 [3] 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

This study convincingly demonstrated the superiority of the Direct Instruction 
SYNOPSIS: 

This study examined tha effects on students 1 critical reading shells when: 
(1) no skill development activities were undertaken; (2) students were taught 
these skills ui<ii<g methods fuMamental to the Direct Instruction model 
developed at the University of Oregon; (3) students learned via a Workbook and 
Corrective Feedback method. Thirty-nine fifth graders who were identified as 
deficient in critical reading skills were randomly assigned to the three 
groups, and experimental 'jdenta were individually instructed in i-.hr ee 
critical reading skills. Each skill was presented in a 30-minute lisson. 
Three post-tests, one for each skilJ area, were administered to experimental 
and control students. 
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ITEM NtMHSR: 252 



SHORT TITLE ; Patching; 1979, Critical Reading 
Skills 



SB SEARCHER'S FINDINGS : 

The Direct Instruction method was significantly more effective than either the 
Workbook with Corrective Feedback method or the no-intervention condition. 

No significant difference waa found between the performances of the Workbook 
with Corrective Feedback and the no-intervention groups. 



RS SEARCHER 1 S CONCLUSIONS : 

The Direct Instruction method was more effective for teaching ^ach of the 
three skills than either of the other formats. 



RSVISWSR'S NCCTfr AND COMMENTS: 
A copy of the abstract may be found in the Direct Instruction backup file. 
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SCHOOL 1 EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT, ITEM REPORT 



ITEM NUMBER : 253 LOCATION: NWREL Info* Center/ERIC MF 

ISVIEMER: K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED : January 1982 

CITATION : Singer, B» The effects of structured instruction on kindergarten 
pupils, final report, USOE Region II, May 1973. (ERIC/EDR3 No. 

bdoS7 5STJ 

DESCRIPTORS : Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE : Singer, 1973, Structured Kindergarten Instruction 

SKIMWD, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE X SECONDARY SOURCE ^ DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OP QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) : 

(Weak) 1 2 3 [4] 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING : 

Design, data analysis and presentation of evidence were very carefully 
executed 1 

SYNOPSIS: 

This two-phase study investigated the effects of highly structured language 
arts instruction on the intellectual growth, language arts achievement and 
school adjustment of middle class kindergarten children. In the first part of 
the study 303 children were randomly assigned to four conditions: (1) a 
■odified Dietar Language Program; (2) a modified Diatar Reading Program; (3) 
the Sullivan Programmed Reading Program; and (4) a traditional kindergarten 
program featuring socialization and readiness activities and an unstructured 
approach to language arts. Children in the first three conditions were 
instructed individually, and all students were tested at the end of the year 
following 6 1/2 months of instruction. 

In the second part of the study 200 first graders who had participated in paift 
one were assigned to: (11 the Sullivan Reading Program; (2) the Distar 
Reeding Program; or (3) the traditional program, involving a phonics program 
and basal readers* Children were tested at the beginning and end of first 
grade. 
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ITBM NUMBER: 253 



SHOOT TITLE : Singer, 1973, Structured Kindergarter 
Instruction 



aSSSAfCjBER'S FINDINGS: 

Distar Language Program children had higher ig scores and similar general 
achievement scores when compared with traditionally instructed children at the 
end of kindergarten. The-re were no differences «c the end of first grade. 

Dietar Reading Program students had higher reading scores and similar spelling 
scores when compared with .traditionally instructed children at the end of 
kindergarten. Distar children performed better on both measures at the end of 
first grade than traditionally instructed children. 

Sullivan Reading Program children outperformed traditionally instructed 
children in both reading and spelling at the end of kindergarten. At the end 
of first grade the Sullivan children's scores were higher than the 
traditionally instructed children in both areas, though the spelling 
differences were not significant* 

Children in the three structured instruction conditions did not differ from 
traditionally instructed children on school adjustment measures at the end of 
kindergarten, but evidenced significantly better adjustment at the end of 
first grade. 



RESEARCHER 9 S CONCLUSIONS : 

Structured language arts programs are superior to traditional programs for 
promoting intellectual development, language arts achievement and school 
adjustments. 

The researcher's analysis of the data led him to additional conclusions, 
including that children below age 6 1/2 can learn to read without adverse 
effects and that boys and girls perform equally well with structured 
instructional methods. 

Recommendations for further research are offered. 



PBVIKWBR'S NOTES AND OQMJCNTS : 

The modifications of the Distar Programs involved an intensification of the 
verbal interaction between child, and teacher. 
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SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT, ITEM REPORT 



ITEM NUtHBR: 254 LOCATION: NWRBL Info. Center/ERIC MF 

W VIEWER 2 K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED: January 1982 

CITATION: Venesky, R.L. Prereading skills: Theoretical foundations and 

practical applications . Madison: Wisconsin University, Research 
and Development Canter for Cognitive Learning, May 1975. 
(ERIC/feDRS No. ED 109 663) 

DESCRIPTORS: Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE: Venezky, 1975, Prereading Skills 

SUMMED; REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS JC 

REU5VANT IRRELEVANT X FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY 30URCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) : 

(Weak) 1,2 3 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSIOM OF RATING: 



SYNOPSIS i 

In this paper the author discusses the importance of prereading skill 
development activities and suggests instructional methods ♦ while direct 
instructional techniques are favored, this is not a research study on their 
efficacy. 
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ITEM NUMBER $ 254 SHORT TITLE: Venezky, 1975, Prereading Skills 



FB 95 ARCHER* S FINDINGS: 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS : 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS : 
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SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT, ITEM REPORT 



ITEM NUMBER: 255 I ^CATION: NWPEL Info. Center/ERIC MF 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED: January 1982 

CITATIOK: Berliner, D.C., & Roaenshins, B. The Requisition of knowledge in 
the classroom . Beginning Taachar Evaluation Study, Technical 
Report IV-1. San Francieco; Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development, 3*76. (ERIC/EDRS Mo. ED 146 156) 

DESCRIPTORS: Direct Instruction, Teacher Behavior, Tirip Factors (Learning) 

SHORT TITLE: Berliner * Ro sens hi ne, 1*76, Knowledge Acquisition 

SKDM5D, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE ^ SECONDARY SOLUCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) s 

(Weak) 1 2 [3] 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

This is a -useful review and one that identifies several major problems in 
pacifying the relationship between school practices and student outcomes. 

SYNOPSIS: 

In this paper, the data from several major studies are cited and findings from 
them are discussed. Many of the findings from the large-scale Beginning 
Teacher Evaluation study are used to draw conclusions about effective teaching > 
end learning. 
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ITEM NtMBER: 255 SHORT TITLS: Bar nr & Rosens hine, 1976, 

Knowledge Acquisition 



£B£flt ARCHER'S FINDINGS t 

Curricula: When the classrocsa is the unit of analysis, research has shown 
that different curricula whose coverage and content emphasis are similar have 
similar potential for helping students to acquire knowledge* Such curricula 
have been shorn to have different potential for facilitating knowlefdge 
acquisition when the individual student is the unit of analysis. 

Communication Methods: Different methods (lecture, discussion, CAI, etc*) 
were found to have equal potential for facilitating knowledge acquisition. 
They are not equal in all ways, however (e.g., efficiency, cost, effect on 
motivation, etc.). 

Curriculum and Methods: "Knowledge acquisition by students of similar ability 
levels will be roughly equivalent, at least when the content and emphasis of 
the curricula and methods are similar and the class is the unit of analysis*" 

Teacher's Role: "...teacher behavior focused on direct instruction results in 
increased acquisition of student knowledge and skills." 



KB SEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS : 

"In general, studies of isolated teacher skills and behavior in natural 
classroom environments have not produced much information about how knowledge 
is acquired in the classroom. This state of affairs will continue until 
investigators engaged in research on teaching have learned how to work with 
the concept gf appropriateness, define a unit of analysis for the study of 
teaching, obtain stable estimates of teacher behavior over occasions , and 
perform extensive construct validation." 



REVIEWR'S NOTES AMD COMMENTS : 

In the researcher's view, direct instruction refers to "a set of teaching 
behaviors focused on academic matters where goals are clear to students; time 
allocated for instruction is sufficient and continuous; content coverage is 
extensive; student performance is jaonitored; questions are at a low cognitive 
level and produce many correct responses; and feedback to students is 
immediate and academically oriented. • .the teacher controls instructional 
goals, chooses material appropriate for the students 1 ability level, and paces 
the instructional episode. Interaction is characterized as structured but not 
authoritarian; rather, learning takes place in a convival academic atmosphere. " 
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school effectiveness project, item report 



ITEM NtKBIR: 256 LOCATION i NWREL Info* Center /ERIC MP 

MVXENER* JC. Cotton DATS REVIEWED* February 1982 

CITATION s Jenkins, J.R., Pany, D., a Schreck, J • Vocabulary and riding 

* cc^rehansion z Instructional effects. Technical report Mo* 100. 
Cambridge, MAi Bolt, Beranek and Newman, Inc.; Champaign, ILt 
Cantar for %bm Study of Reading, Auguat 1978* (ERIC/EDR8 No. BD 
160 999) 

DESCRIPTORS* Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE* Jenkins, et al., 1978, Vocabulary and Reading Study 

SKDOSD, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, HO ANALYSIS 

JK_ IRWLEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE X SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING or QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) : 

(Weak) 1 [2] 3 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION CT RATING i 

The samples were Mall and the treatment periods short. In addition, the ( 
researchers themselves cite design factor a which might have influenced results. 

SYNOPSIS t 

The effects of vocabulary instruction on word knowledge, and reading 
comprehension were investigated in three experiments. In experiment one, 
employing 12 average ability fourth graders, and experiment two, employing 6 
learning disabled inteaeedia^e level students, word synomyms were taught to 
pairs of students cm three consecutive days. In experiment three, 10 fourth 
grade disabled readers recei*e4U&w6 to four sessions of vocabulary 
instruction. Children in each condition received different amounts of direct 
instruction. Experimental children and a no- instruct ion control group were 
poet -tested on word knowledge and comprehension. 
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IflM HQKKRt 256 



SHOOT TITLE: J«nklwi, «t al. # 1978, Vocabulary 
and Reading Study 



mm*KOMX*Z FINDINGS i 

Both average and disabled readers learned and reteined the greatest msnber of 
vocabulary words by "Practice", tha treatment involving tha graataat amounts 
of diract instruction. Earning diaablad children experienced significant 
vocabulary growth only in tha diract icatruotioi^#5C?^S>- Vocabulary 
instruction using any of tha formats failad to inf luenc^owprehension for any 
of tha experiment/, i gro\g>«« \ 



laSRAJCHlR'S CONCLUSIONS : 

•Of tan, taachars davota com time to introducing new vocabulary prior to 
assigning a raading selection* If tha primary intarast of this practice is to 
facilitata thair students' caaprehenaion ot-^m forthcoming selection, there 
may be causa to raaxamina this assumption. I>the intant of this practice is 
to halp students acquire new vocabulary, than it may be visa to consider a 
diract instruction foxaat for tha vocabulary teaching, especially if the 
students are unsophisticated or disabled readers*" 



JBVXSIOtR'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 
None* 

/ 
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school ErreerrvlNgss pp^ecI, ite^ report 

r 

n \ ■ 

^ ITOM NtMBBfc: U&^J LOCATION: NWERL Info, Cantor /ERIC MP 

HEVIEMER: !C, Cotton DATE REVIEWED: February 1982 

CXTATJOHT^trqphy, J. 2 Advances in te acher effectiveness research , 

Occa*ional paoer No, 18, East Lansing, MX : Michigan State 
On! varsity, Institute for Hoaearch on Teaching, 1979, (ERIC^EDRS 
: N6* ED 173 340} 

DESCRIPTORS: Direct Instruction, Teaching Methods, Class Organisation 
SBOOT TITLE: Brcphy, 1979, Teacher Sf f ectiveness Research 

SUMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, HO ANALYSIS 

IKLtVJW Jt_ IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PORPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE Jt_ DISSECTION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) % 

{Wl> *** 1 2 3 [4J 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING i 

This is a very good review which clearly captures th£ approaches to, and 
outcasts of, teacher effectiveness research. 

SYMCSSXS; % % / 

In this review the author discussed findings emerging from six * large-scale 
field correlational studies conducted at various elmentary levels" and 
relates these to subsequent correlational experimental and observational 
studies conducted with students at other levels* 
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nm NUKBERi 25? 



mom 1*ITLE i Srophy, 1379, Teacher Ef f ectiveness 
Research 



RES£A?r*!£R*$ FINDINGS : 

*Tfce data from the (elementary level correlational} studies h<*ng trugether 
quite well to support Rosenshine*s* . •claim that 'direct instruction* is 
tff^ivt fear producing student learning of basic skills, ••for direct 
^LastrucXion to be effective, teachers must (I ) focus on academic goals * (2) 
promote /extensive content coverage and high levels of student involvement ; r 3) 
select instructional goals and materials and actively monitor student 
protest; (4> structure learning activities to include immediate, academically 
oriental feedback! and C5) create an environment that is task oriented but 
relaxed)!* 

daaetoM management research has shown the effectiveness of instruction _h 
Is interactive and highly 3 tr lectured, and has revealed that good management is 
an essential feature of good instruction* 

Research in junior high and high school settings generally replicates the 
findings emerging fro© research with younger students and "suggests that 
direct instruction may be the moat effective method at any grade level when 
mastery of basic skills is the goal,* 



RE«Afc3f£B $ 5 CONCLUSIONS ; 

Direct instruction techniques comprise the aost effective approach tc 
promoting basic skill ^awpeterace in student r K-i 2 . 

Direct instruction may not be the best approac u or even appropriate, for 
currlcular areas that do not involve skill eatery but instead swk to promote 
appreciation, general familiarity, e?richT*#nt, or student personal development* 



imV2Em&*S N0T&S AND COMMENTS : 

h copy of m review m*y be found in tr* bactyp f ; if? D * : * *rec? Ini?:r jrtion 
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SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT, ITEM REPORT 



I) 



ITIgt NUMBER ; j 258 
REVIEWER; Cotton 



LOCATION; NWREL Info. Center./ERIC MF 
DATE WTVIE^D ; February 1982 



CITATION; Quran, E. Tiachina reading to disadvantaged Hispanic children 
baaed on direct instruction. Laa Cruces, Nf<: Hew Mexico State 
University, 1980. (ERIC/EDrs no. ED 191 624) 

DESCRIPTORS : Direct Inst*nact*on 

SHORT TITLE: Duran, 1980, Hispanic Reading Study 
SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 
PR LEVANT JK_ ~ IRRELEVANT PGR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMASY SOURCE JC_ SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY Or STUDY (for' project purposes) : 

l *** k} 1 2 ' [3i 4 5 {Strong} 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING i 

* 

This is a nice; small-scale study, although student exposure to treatment w*s 
-«- 4 -*l. 



3YH0P&IS : 

Thla study c spared the effects of a direct instruction* bilingual reading 
approach with those produced by a regular bilingual program approach. 
Participants included 116 first graders in two Southwestern schools. At each 
school, half the participants ware assigned to the direct instruction 
condition and half to the regular bilingual instruction setting. Four 
graduate students, two trained in bilingual education and two trained in 
direct instruction, provided one hour of reading instruction per week for 
eight consecutive we**rs. The s«e content was covered in all clashes. 
Children were post-tested cn their reading mastery of vowels and recognition 
of geometric shapes using a test developed by the researcher. 



♦Direct instruction was defined as an instructional approach based on the 
work o* Engleaan, Bsxeiter, C*xn±nm f etc., and involving the use of modeling, 
reinforcement, pro^ting, discrimination learning and correction/feedback for 
positive self -concept development. 
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ITEM NTHHBR: 253 



SHORT TITLE: Duran, 1980, Hispanic Reading Study 



RESEARCHER ' S FINDINGS : 

When ail participants were considered, direct instruction students achieved 
significantly higher than regular bilingual instruction students, when the 
schools were considered separately, the direct instruction students' greater 
achievement was very significant at one school and nonsignificant at the othe: 



RESEARCHER 9 S CONCLUSIONS : 

*• • ♦ instruction f based on principles of diract instruction can improve 
beginning bilingual c hildr ens' achievement significantly more than that of 
regular bilingubl instruction..* Bilingual education may be enhanced by 
incorporating ittirect Instruction into its teaching method. The positive 
effects of direct instruction apply to children from lower as well as from 
middle SSS family backgrounds.** 

The researcher reccawends that more direct instruction bilingual materials be 
developed; that careful assessment/diagnosis procedures be followed; and thae 
subjects such as math and reading be the focus of direct instructional 
approaches, as these require repetition and nsnory. 



REVIEWER'S NOT2S AND COMMENTS : 



A copy of this report may be found in the Direct Instruction backup file. 
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ITEM NU4BER: 259 LOCATION; NWFEL Info. Center/ERIC MF 

REVIEWER x K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED : February 1982 

CITATION: Backer, W.C. , & Gersten, R. A follow up of Follow Through: The 

later effects of the Direct Instruction Model on children in fifth 
and sixth grade s. Washington, D.C. : USCE, Afgril 1981. (ERIC/EDRS 
No. ED 202 601) 

DESCRIPTORS : Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE; Becker * Gersten, 1981, Later Effects of DIFT 
SKDOKD, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

WLEVANT JC_ IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

. PRIMARY SOURCE JC_ SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

( *« ak) 1 2 3 [4] 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

This is a good analysis which clearly demonstrates the effects of the 
instructional approach. 

SYNOPSIS : 

In this paper, the authors report the results of two studies concerning the 
later effects of Direct Instruction Follow Through (DIPT) participation, in 
the first study 624 fifth and sixth graders, who had participated in DTFT 
progress as primary students, were compared with 567 non-Follow Through 
students from similar backgrounds. In the second study, 473 fifth and sixth 
grade Follow Through graduates were coopered with 403 non-Follow Through 
cfiildren. Participating students represented black, white and Hispanic 
populations and ewe from both urban and rural areas, children were tested 
^*ng the Metropolitan Achievement Test (Intermediate) and the Wide Range 
Achievement Test. Scores of DIFT participants were compared with non-DIFT 
children from the same area. Scores were also compared with national norms. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 259 



SHORT TITLE: Becker & Gerstan, 1981, Later 
. Effects of DIPT 



RESEARCHER' S FINDINGS : 

When centred with non-DIFT participants, DIFT^children had consistently 
higher scores on reading decoding, spelling and math problem solving. Effects 
for other areas tested also favored DIFT children, but more moderately, 
"Overall, there is reasonable evidence of significant later effects^.." 

"There are two basic findings to this study. The first is t*iat there is 
evidence that in most domains assessed by standardized achievement tests, low 
iscoae graduates of a three-year Direct Instruction Follow Through program 
perform better than comparable children in comparison groups in their 
communities who did not attend the program .. The second finding is less 
optimistic. When compared to the nation, norm sample, these children 
invariably lose ground in the three years after they have Follow Through. " 



FOSSE ARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS : 

Two main conclusions are drawn: (1) if students learn skills and problem 
solving strategies well, they do not lose this knowledge, and (2) without 
effective instruction which continues to build on these skills in the 
intermediate grades, the children are likely to lose ground with regard to 
their middle-income peers. 



REVIEWER' S NOTES AND COM^NTS : 
None. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 260 
REVIEWER: 
CITATION: 



DESCRIPTORS: Direct Instruction 



LOCATION: NWREL Info. Center/ERIC MF 



K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED: February 1982 

O'Donnell, R.C., & Smith, N.L. Use of an inatructional module to 
heighten awareness of syntactic structure . Studies in Language 
Education, Report No. 3. Athene, GA: Georgia University 
Department of Language, June 1973. ( ERIC/EDRS No. ED 077 026) 



SHORT TITLE: O'Donnell & Smith, 1973, Syntactic Structure 
SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS X 
RELEVANT IRRELEVANT X FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIM.— Y SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT _ 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

(Weak/ 1 2 3 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

SYNOPSIS: 

A direct instructional approach was used to increase student sensitivity to 
syntactic structure . As this awareness was not related to other reading 
skills or to overall reading achievement, this study falls outside the scope 
of the present review. 
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ITEM MMBR: 260 SHORT TITLE % O'Donnell & Smith, 1979, Syntatic 

Structure 



MS SEARCHER'S FINDINGS : 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS : 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS : 



ERIC 
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ITEM NtHBER: 261 LOCATION ; NWREL Info. Center/ERIC MF 

REVIEWER- k. Cotton DATE REVIEWED: February 1982 

CITATION: Geraten, R. , 6 Carnine, d. Direct Instruction Mathematics : 

Longitudinal evaluation of over 2,000 low-income children . Paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, Los Angeles, CA, April 1982. 

DESCRIPTORS: Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE: Geraten & Carnine, 1981, Direct Instruction Math 
SXIMMD, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 
RELEVANT X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMA** SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE _X_ DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

(Weak) 1 2 3 [4] 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

This is a very good presentation of the findings emerging from the Follow 
Through evaluation. 

SYNOPSIS : / 

This report focuses on those results of the Project Follow Through 
longitudinal evaluation which have to do with the effects of the Direct 
Instruction Follow Through model on the math achievement of the more than 
2,000 low SES students who were instructed with it. The participating 
children, represented a wide variety of racial/ethnic backgrounds and were from 
both urban and rural areas. Half had been instructed in Distar Arithmetic 
during theix K-3 school years, and half during grade* 1-3. Cougar i sen school 
instructional techniques varied. Distar Math instruction took place for 30 
minutes each day, with a teacher or paraprof essional working with groups of 
6*10. After program participation, Distar students 1 achievement and 
self-concept scores were compared with those of non-Distar students. Methods 
of eclair son included: (1) comparison by Independent evaluations of Distar 
students with local and pooled national comparison groups; (2) norm referenced 
comparisons on various mathematics subtests; and (3) self-concept measures. 
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ITEM NUMBER i 261 



SHOOT TITLE: Geraten & Carnine, 1981, Direct 
Instruction Math 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS i 

"Of the ten major education approaches evaluated, stxrtents in the Direct 
Instruction nodal performed highest in all areas of Math— Computations.. . 
Problem Solving. . .and Concepts." 

Direct Instruction students also had the highest self-concepts of all Follow 
Through students evaluated. 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS; 

"Low socioeconomic primary grade students who received Direct Instruction 
tended to perform better in math than students who received other 
approaches. • • Direct Instruction students achieved at a level much higher 
than one would predict based on their demographic characteristics and 
performance upon entering school. * 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 



None. 
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MEM NltCBER: 262 LOCATION: NWREL Info. Center/ 

Periodicals (MF) 

REVIEWER i K* Cotton DATE REVIEWED: February 1982 

CITATION* Calfee, R.c. & Piontkowsxi, D.C. The reading diary: Acquisition 
of decoding. Reading Research Quarterly , 1981, 16, 346-373, 

DESCRIPTORS: Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE: Calfee & Piontkowski, 1981, Reading Diary 
SKIMMED, OBJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 
RELEVANT X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE JC_ SECONDARY S0URO5 DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY {for project purposes): 

(WMk) 1 2 [3] 4 5 (strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

This study was well done and its findings were clearly presented. 
SYNOPSIS: 

This study examined the means by which reading subskills are acquired and 
yielded findings about methods which appear most effective for helping 
children acquire these subskills. Fifty first graders frcn four schools were 
selected based on (1) initial inability to read, but (2) likelihood of 
learning beginning reading skills by the end of first grade* Participating 
student* represented various social/ethnic grotps and were from 
low-to-moderate-inca*e neighborhoods. Four reading curricula were used, 
ranging from highly structured approaches to flexible, variable ones* 
Standardised skill tests were administered to students, as well as 
research-developed tests in the areas of decoding, oral reading and 
comprehension. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 262 



SHORT TITLE: Calfee & Piontkowski, 1981, Reading 
Diary 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: 



Students in the programs which enqphasized reading for meaning performed better 
on reading passages 'chan on reading isolated words. Students in programs 
which emphasized phonics were most proficient on decoding tests , though some 
did not perform veil in reading passages. 

Students in the direct, highly structured instructional approaches 
outperformed those students instructed in other ways. 

Other findings art presented on the relationships among the various reading 
subskills measured. 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: 

"Children learn what they are taught," i.e., students whose instructional 
program emphasised a certain subs kill performed best on tests concerned with 
that subs kill. 

"Children learn more when teaching is direct and structured." 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 



None. 
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IWM NUKTjgR: 263 LOCATION: NWREL Info. Center/ 

Periodicals (MP) 

* 

I*VIW«BR: K. ^cotton date REVIEWD: February 1982 

CITATION : Becher, R.N. Teacher behaviors related to the mathematical 

achievement of young children. Journ al of Edu cational Research, 
1980, 73, 336-340. ~ 

DESCRIPTORS j Direct Instruction 

^dORT TITLE: Becher, 1980, Teacher Behavior & Math Achievement 
SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, HO ANALYSIS 

HELEVAOT X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE , 

PRIMARY SOURCE JS_ SECONDARY SOU- £ DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) : 

1 E2] 3 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

Problems of definition mar the clarity of this study's findings and 
conclusions. 

SYNOPSIS: 

This study examined relationships between teacher behaviors and the 
mathematics of four- and five-year old children. Bach of eight instructors 
taught 12 lessons of 10-15 minutes duration to three groups of children. Tape 
recordings of the lessons were analyzed to identify the different approaches 
used by the instructors, and these approaches were analyzed in relation to the 
achievement of the students. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 263 SHORT TITLE? Becher, 1980, Teacher Behavior & 

Math Achievement 



RESEARCHER' S FINDINGS : 

The analysis revealed that "the more active involvement of the student in the 
learning process, through the use of indirect teaching behaviors and a 
substantive interactive instructional strategy, is significantly more 
effective in facilitating mathematical achievement in young children than In a 
direct instruction and drill teaching mode." 

There was also a significant negative relationship between the teachers* 
provision of feedback by his or her indication of the correctness of a 
response and student achievement* 



RESEARCHER ' S CONCLUSIONS: 

The researcher points out that the behaviors which, collectively, are termed 
•indirect* in this study are attributes of "direct instruction* as that term 
is used by many other researchers* "Therefore, the results of the present 
study may be considered consistent or inconsistent with the current literature 
[supporting direct instruction) , depending on how narrowly or how broadly 
'direct instruction 1 is defined," 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS : 
None* 
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ITEM NUMBER : 264 LOCATION r Project Piles 

MSViEJBRj K. Cotton DATE REVIBVjgDj February 1982 

CITATION : Meyer, R. , s Cohen, S.A. A study of general reading compared to 
direct instruction to increase vocabulary development. Reading 
WW Id , 1975 15, 109-113. ~ i 

DESCRIPTORS i Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLEi Meyer & Cohen. 1975, General Reading vs. Direct Instruction 
SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 
RELEVANT _X_ IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT _ 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) t 

(Weak) 1 2 [3] 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

The treatment period was short, but the study convincingly demonstrated the 
efficacy of general reading for this group of students. 

SYNOPSIS : 

This study examined tha relative effects of heavy general reading and direct 
vocabulary instruction on tha vocabulary development of the 150 participatm 
fourth graders. Subjects were drawn from four schools and represented the 
isulti-ethnic Title I population of the Omaha Public School*. Half the 
participants received direct instruction in vocabulary building and half 
engaged in periods of tradebook reading, students participated in these 
activities for 60 hours during a four-month period, after MU.cn two vocatauia 
achievement subtests were administered to the 120 students available at 
post-testing- time. 




ITEM !«JltaiRi 264 



SHORT TITLE: Meyer £ Cohan, 197$, General Readi 
va. Direct Instruction 



KS SEA INKER'S F INDIES 2 

ere **aa no difference in TOcabalary acru*v«3isnt as measured or norss 
referenced standardised te^ts betw#^n -he vocabulary instruction group ar» t 
heavy tradeboak reeding grot^ 



«KSEAJOtER*3 CONCLUSIONS : 

"Tiate «£*nt on individual tradebook riding as a baaa; cor? of clessroczs 

reading Instruction at til* expanse of time spent on vocabulary drills will 

prolnihly not hurt v oca t --alary growth, It siay, ir, fact, neip it*" 



^I£Wfc* f ' NOTES AKD OHff- 
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™ m^ffiBH: ?%5 LOCATION: Project Files 

FBVIEWRj K* Cotton DATE REVIEWED : February 1982 

CITATZON; CUver, M.£* The ef*\,Jt of big*,- intensity practice on readira 
comprehension. Handing Improvaamnt 10 {2}, 16-18. 

0SSCRIPTORS: Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLF- Oliver, 1973, High Intensity Practice 
SKIMML. , ^JKCTBD FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 
RELEVANT IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOCJRCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

SATINS OT QUALITY t>F STUDY {for project purposes) : 

{ *** k > 1 12] 3 4 (Strcnq) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING : 

The sajsple was small end the treatment time short, Also, because trie "direct" 
(control taethod was not described in much ietaii, it is difficult to know if 
this method Approximates 11 direct instruction* as that term is used in other 
investigations. ^ 

SYNOPSIS: 

t£* Purpose of this study was to determine whether a portion of curriculum 
tiaw devoted to a quiet reading ^actios* period could improve reading 
comprehension as effectively as time devoted to direct "instruct lor. during one 
south of daily reading periods, forty-eight students in grades 4, 5 and 6, 
who were identified as average readers and who represented an ethnic and 
economic cross-section of their school, were divided into two groups, ?m 
high-intensity practice group were involved in gradually lengthening periods 
of sustained siiont reading, writing and self -selected activities* The 
control group participated In an intensive directed reading program using 
basal readers and workbooks. In the control class one teacher worked witn tr,e 
seven lowest -achieving reader*, while another teacher taught the r*?t of the 
class * Students wer* pre- and post-tested by researchers* 
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ITEM NUMBER; 265 



SHORT TITLE: Oliver, 1973, High Intensity Practice 



RESEARCHER * S FINDINGS % 

Reading comprehension test scores indicated that both groups nade significant 
reading gains* 

"While the differences in raw score or standard score means between groups was 
not statistically significant, gains favored the High Intensity Practice group 
by ens month in grade scores. 1 * 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS : 



The gain in reading comprehension of the HIP group supports the value of 
including High Intensity Practice ir th*> t&l&ncmd reading program * 



\ 



mVIZVZK'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 

A cqpy of the report may 'our.d «.r: Direct :-str;rt;-r, r:*c.p f 
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ITEM NUMBER: 266 LOCATION: Info. Center/Periodicals 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED: February 1982 

CITATION: Becker, W.C. Teaching reading and language to the disadvantaged 
What we have learned from field research. Harvard Educational 
Review , 1977, £7, 518-543. 

DESCRIPTORS: Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE: Becker, 1977, Field Research on Reading 
SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS X 
RELEVANT IRRELEVANT JC_ FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE _ SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT _ 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

12 3 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

SYNOPSIS i 

This is another review of findings from the Project Follow Through 
longitudinal evaluation which indicated the superiority of the Direct 
Instruction Model for teaching basic skills. Findings from this evaluation 
flMiy be found in Item Nos. 250, 259 and 261. 



ITEM NUMBER: 266 



* SHORT TITLE: Becker, 1977, Field Research 
on Reading 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS : 



PEVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS : 
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M NIMBER: 267 LOCATION : Project Files 

Rbv^JWER* k. Cotton DA;fe REVIEWED: February 1982 

CITATIONS Freedman, P.I., Gotti, M. r & Holtz, G. In support of direct 

teaching to counter ethnic stereotypes. Phi Delta Kappan, 1981, 
62 , 456. 

DESCRIPTORS: Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE: Freedman, et «!., 1981, Countering Ethnic Stereotypes 
SKXMCD, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 
RELEVANT X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE _X_ SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) : 

(WMk) I 12] 3 4 5 (strong* 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING? 

Detail on the study is sparse. Also, a reduction in student inclination to 
hold stereotypes may not be a valued student outcome from everyone's point of 
view. 

SYNOPSIS : 

The purpose of this study was to examine the relationships between three 
different approaches to teaching about prominent represertatives of various 
ethnic groins and the degree to which students held ethnic stereotypes. Four 
control classes studied prominent ethnic group representatives using materials 
that could reinforce stereotypes (i.e., they studied black athletes, Jewish 
bankers, etc.). Two experimental classes studied prominent people whose areas 
of prominence did not reinforce stereotypes (i.e., they studies Puerto Rican 
playwrights, Polish- American intellectuals and businessmen, etc.). Two other 
experimental classes also studied these "counter stereotypic* individuals and, 
in addition, were instructed on the topic of stereotypes— how they develop, 
why they are harmful, how they can be changed, etc. Each participating 
teacher taught one control class and one experimental class. Instruction took 
place over a 7-10 day period, after which all children completed an instrument 
whic revealed their agreements and disagreements with a series of stereotypic 
statements. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 267 SHORT TITLE: Freedman, et al., 1981, Countering 

Ethnic Stereotypes 

? 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS : 

/ 

There were no differences between control student iTl&tfrtfiose experimental 
students whose biographical study content was counterstereotypic . However, 
those experimental students who used counterstereotypic biographical materials 
end received direct instruction on the topic of stereotypes were far less 
inclined to agree with stereotypic statements then either of the other two 
groups. This was true with regard to both the ethnic groups they had studied 
and those they had not. "A substantial number of students who had directly 
studied stereotyping also wrote messages inf%he margins of their posttests 
deploring generalizations about groups. N 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS : 

"To attain [the J goal [of reducing or eliminating stereotypic thinking about 
groups] , teachers must help youngsters recognize stereotypes and understand 
their harmful effects. Merely exposing students to nonstereotyp^d ethnic role 
models is not enough... 8 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 

A copy of the article may be found in the Direct Instruction backup file. 
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ITEM NUU5ER: 268 LOCATION : Project Files 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED : February 1982 

CITATION: Wicker, P.L. , & Tyler, J.L. Improving locus of control through 

direct instruction: A pilot study. Education and Training of the 
Mentally Retarded. 1975, 10, 15-18. ~ 

DESCRIPTORS : Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE: Wicker & Tyler, 1975, Improving Locus of Control 
SKBMJD, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 
RELEVANT X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE _X_ SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) : 

1 2 T3] 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

This study had a modest scope, but convincingly demonstrates that the results 
obtained were due to the experimental treatment. 

SYNOPSIS : ^ 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether retarded children could 
learn adaptive behaviors and awareness of behavioral consequences as a result 
of a sequential instructional program. Thirty educable mentally retarded 
students of intermediate school age in two classes comprised the sample. All 
children had trouble understanding that the rewards or punishments they 
received were related tc. the behavior they exhibited. The control class 
experienced a traditional EMR curriculum, with no special instruction in 
behavior-outcome relationships. In the experimental class, 30-ainute sessions 
were held each day for 12 weeks, in which behavior-outcome relationships were 
directly taught. Using many of the same methods which comprise direct 
instruction for ragular education students (structured activities, much 
teacher-student interaction, immediate teacher feedback), experimental 
students were taught that inappropriate behaviors bring on negative 
consequences and appropriate behaviors result in material rewards and positive 
relationships with others. Students in both groves were tested with 
instrwenta designed to measure understanding of the relationship between 
behaviors and outcomes. 



ERLC 
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ITEM NUMBER: 268 



SHORT TITLE: Wicker & Tyler, 1975, Improving 
Locus of Control 



* 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS : 

Experimental students scored higher than control on both measures used. 

In addition, the experimental teacher made very positive comments about the 
program* s effect on her students' behavior and social awareness* 



RESEARCHER 1 S CONCLUSIONS: 

While acknowledging that this modest study does not lead to final conclusions, 
the author states that the study suggests "that retardad children can profit 
from direct instruction on the causal factors of behavior." 

Recommendation for further research are offered. 



REVIEWER'S NOTEf AND COMMENTS: 

A cqpy of the report may be found in the Direct Instruction backup file. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 269 LOCATION: PSU Library 

KEVIEWERs K. Cotton DATE FEVIEWED: February 1982 

CITATION: Grusec, J.E., Kuczynski, J.P.R., & Simutis, Z.M. Modeling direct 

instruction, and attributions : Effects on Altruism, Devel opmental 
Psychology , 1978, 14, 51-57. 

DESCRIPTORS: Direct Instruction 

SHOOT TITLE: Grusec, et al . , 1978, Altruism 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES , NO ANALYSIS X 

RELEVANT IRHSIZVANT X FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) : 

(Wftak) 1 2 3 4 5 ^Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

SYNOPSIS : 

Direct instruction is used in this study to mean issuing directives. As such, 
it is outside the scope of the present: analysis. 
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ITEM NUKBBR: 269 SHORT TITLE: Grusec, et al. , 1978, Altruism 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS : 



HE SEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS : 



REVIEWER* S NOTES AND OQ*i*CHTS : 
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ITEM NtffBER: 270 LOCATION : Project Files 

f€ VIEWER : K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED ; February 1982 

CITATION: Corno, L. , Mitman, A., & Hedges, L. The influence of direct 

instruction on student self-approvals: A hierarchical analysis of 
treatment and aptitude-treataent interaction effects. American 
Educational Research Journal , 1981/ 18, 39-61. 

DESCRIPTORS : Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE: Cor no, et ai . , 1981, Student Self Apprisals 

S9CDQCD, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

ULEVAUT X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE X SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 



RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY {for project purposes) : 

1 2 3 [4} 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

A good, strong study on affective results of direct instruction* 
SYNOPSIS: 

This is the report of a study which examined the effect on student 
ssif~«pprai*ala produced by different degrees of direct instruction. 
Thirty-three teachers and their 634 third graders participated. Teachers were 
divided into groups and {!) received intensive training in a program designed 
to increase their capacity to provide direct instruction?* (2) received 
minimal training in this area; or (3) received no training in this area* Each 
student, in addition to receiving instruction from teachsrs in one of the 
above categories, either CD vera instructed by their parents in classroom 
behavior skills (reviewing, stating goals, volunteering, etc. , or C2) were 
no* so instructed. In October and in May of the 1976-77 school year students 
cewpieted four self-appraisal instruments —a * elf -esteem measure, an 
attitude-tovard- school Inventory, an anxiety questionnaire and a scale which 
measured locus of control. 



*?h* teacher training program included content in behavior aana^es^n*: , general 
instructional methods and questioning and feedback techniques. 

SO 
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XWM NUMBER: 270 



SHOOT TITLE: Corno, et al., 1981, Student Self 
Appraisals 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS: 

Both minimal and intensive teacher training produced more positive 
self -appraisals tnaa no training. When a student worked with a teacher who 
had experienced either minimal or Intensive training and received parent 
instruction in the home, result a were more positive still. Of the two kinds 
of treatment, parent instruction had a more powerrul positive effect on 
self -upraise 1 scores than working with a trained teacher. 



SEARCHER * S CONCLUSIONS : 

"To those who study variations on * direct instruction* . . .results suggest t'-*e 
treatments used here can leave positive effects on student self-appraisais* * 



f&VTEWER f 5 NOTES AMD CO WE NTS : 

A copy of tAe article say f cv-~d ir t&cr I -»?t rurt i t 

SI 



SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT, ITEM REPC! : 



ITEM NUHBE R 2 271 LOCATION; NWSEL Info- Cent Peri r-cue.si 

REVIEWER : FU Cotton DATE REVIEWED : February ;i i B2 

CITATION: gvsrtson, C.HU, Anderson, C,W*, Anderson, L*M. & Srophy, J,E. 

Raiat loos hips oatwean claasrooa behaviors and student outcoesas in 
junior high Mthesatics and English classes- toerjean Educational 
Rasaaxch Journal * 1980, JL7, 43-60. ™— — — 

DESCRIPTORS i Direct Instruction, Instruct I ana I Gro*j$>ing, Tiaj# Factors 
(La aiming) 

SHORT TITLE : Evartson, at al . , L98D, Jr. High Hath & English 
SKIXmD, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, HO ANALYSIS _ 
FKLEVAJfT X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE JC_ SECONDARY SOOBCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 



RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) : 
BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING s 

This tras a vary wali-daaign*e and conducted or relational frtud/. 

Synopsis s 

This study sought to identify relationships betw«n ths classroom behaviors 
of Junior high school teachers and the achievement: and af fsetiva outclass 
exhibited by thair studem*. Sixty-eight teachers (39 English and 29 
•athoMtics) w*ra obeexved in nine junior high schools, and thaxr oefcaviros 
were recorded using a subjective *nd an ob 3 active scale. Two sections ware 
observed for sach teacher. The two student octco&e aeasura* used were an 
achievement test designed to reflect ths sub") act suit tar taught that year 
C 1974-75) in tha matbeaatiei and English ciassas, and a 9-iteis i.ikert-scal#s 
questionnaire measuring student attitudes toward their teachers* 



ITEM HIMSBh : ^*>RT riTl.E £v*rt»or., et . . ■»* 



Taachftra* &c4dcR&le ccnpis t " tc it dt*teti3,if;*-J try tr^ir st udent fi a - ov#»r*?r.*- 

*y*d 4 p&rt in the students* ratinqs rf ^at^atus ^ic^rs, ; 
Engimh twch*rs, 

Thaura no significant associaf Ions frt+wen ohs^rvH rat*& _f ^'^1f^ 

ausbaftav and stud ant outcasts*** 

tfta *ors *uec«ssful *at£ L#ach#rs spsre; sore tXjam in class discussion r 
l«ctura- .*and rwapona* opportunities formed = ^jnaatsr portion of tnair . ac ? 
*itii atud*nts* Th#ix private contacts vith students w^r# as frsqusnt as 
of U*a English teach*ra. No significant relationships ware found 
py&lie or priv#t« interaction styles and studant ouncc«e« in English 
atu^snts prtif «xmd tsachsx* with whrsei they had pr lv«r« contacts. 

Hore successful matn tsacher^ askel Siora questions of a.; type**, 
relations hips wax* noted in the Enallsn r;Xas$> 

Te actor a who rsLlsd on calling voiuittws had ^lass«a with hi^^r 
*£hXmymmnt ^sJjis in aith Hy «nd in lw«4*~*M lit y English cUis«s. 

Poattiva teacher fa^db^k was positively associated *#irr 5 aenfeve^ent . Teac^r 
encouragement of student quest -n«. opinion ^uvi.^ ; e*c* , was oesi^iv^iy 
associated with student attitudes* 



RESEARCHER J S OQ?C3,U5iQH£ - 

"In e*fch*j^>ttes elaaaefc i the results fort* a consistent picture 

practices of 'good* teacher a* . . Tns sort? effective tnactmx* w«r> active. 

w*.li-orgen_;ied and strongly academically orients. They tended re 

wnol* else* Inetiructlon, but with $one tiss also d<» voted to seat work, They 

auiitaq#<t tneir classes efficient ly . and tended to 5 nip trouble in tr* hud r 1 

stopping a disturbance before It could seriously Usnjqpt the class, ?n«y 

asked marry question* during class diacuesima, . * They wssre also rate-5 a* iv-r^ 

a nthus last 1c . nurtura nt and a £ f set iof*at e* , . a kt script tor. ->? 5 

»at hfinat lea teachers 1 a ve ry ^ ^slI I ar t & >s« n sm * n * * * j © r i pt * nn •••• f ; ; x •* t 

Inatrvicticn (m# lt#is Ho* i , 1 ^ 

*^rh# r^»u i t.s i ? z Sag II a.*i c Is * ays y 4 =l»d f r • ts p***?*r s t • : *_ w n <- 



A copy of t -'iU r*p*-?rf sy.y : . , - . : 
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xmoL effectiveness project a item report 



% 

ITEfc NtHBER 2^ U-CATI^N SWREL Iffo. :«r*?r EFJ **F 

VIEWER . Cot tun SATE ^VIE^D February 

CITATION Au, E* H. Th£ cc^raJharuiion-orleritgd reading iwor,; teiationeiu ps 
to Dr axiial indicee of acfcleveggnt > Paper presented at the Annual 
Bering of American Educational Research Association, aottcn, ha, 
April 1980. {£RZC/BDR5 Ho* ED : i 02 ; 

DESCRIPTORS : Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE Au # 1 : JB j M Comprehension -or 1 m nt*3 J i :,q 
$&*OmD> REJECTED FIR PROJECT PURPOSES, l*C ANALYSIS % 
^LEVA.fT ^RRgLEVAHT X TOR PW FCRfCSE 

PRIMARY SOt/RCE SECO^DA^ SOUKE _ £ 1 5 SE RTAT I f_N ABSTR.V.7 

RAT I !#G OF v UAL IT f OF ST TO V » for p r*> * ee ? p - irpa § » 3 - 

SktEf disc 1^31--^ cr pa::^ 



SYNOPSIS - 1 

Tru a £t udy c dapa r a d t mc r &ar a v i litn 3 t erst m na v 1 r; r , r.n * ^ 3. t r -r * 
outccreea* It invoiced one claa* of i#cor^ graders *wo 'er - _i . 



SI 
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SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT, ITEM Pg^OFC 



f£VX£W£g : jr.. ;ottor 



DATE F£ VIEWED .- F«fciuar/ : r *0? 



'JITATIOH! Haialay , F.B, f *, Parino. L* Direct instruction of fendi ng 

g yp^riapcwa in "K^lndgrgartfeii a* a transition s Papar prts«r.« 
th * AmuaI ^tiryj of th« International Riding Association. 
B«ach, Ft, Hay 1977, 'SKIC/LORS Ho* ED 13"? 744; 

»SCRIPTOW; Uir*r. t Instruction 

^H0S£T TITLE: Haialay 4 P*rir*n, 1*,., 'jr*! ndargar* St ^dy 
S SLIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT ^3£S f HO ANALYSIS 
BE LEVANT * IMEIJT/Airr _ POf* PRESENT PURPOSE 

?fUK*R? SOURCE SECONDARY SOU ICS DISSEPCAT T r -Ji ABSTPAC"! 

SATING rfHALirV OF ST^W "f-jr pro*#c* purprjw^ r 

; 2 ' j 4 - r ^ 

BRIEF DISCISSION %f SAT 1 2*, . 

lOui* tiodeat in scope, t^s «r.jdy citarly dasnnfftf at«d the ability -.f lire*:*: 
sfct ll-fcui idi og activities for pfusr/t i r?<? later r«dlr^ *- I *'s*r«*r+ , 

This AFtiady compart tte reading acftievemnt of <ir*d*rgart*r* nudtnta wh. M r* 
instructed with a language asrparifinea approarn for da^%Ioping prm~zm*4lnq 
alalia with that of otter kindergarten children whose language art* 
iratructlon also included: r 1 j activities ralatad to auditory and visual 
aanory arid discrimination, ar^d «2) direct, fortaal instruction in phonics a*d 
otte- s|>#ciflc pr#~r*adlng •Jtilli. Tters ware sight control class** ' language 
a*p*rlagce approach only} and two axp« issantal claaeea, At £ end ,f tr« 
*a*r, student* caipUt^ the T-alif ornia Teet of Basic Skills f CTB5 ; ^adJnq 
Achlsvsftent Test, 
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ITEM WMmU: 273 



SHORT ?ITL£: Haislay * Perlno, 1977, "K* i ryj#?rgart 
Study 



% 

Student* in true tsxpntimmntai cUgirocei scored (am a group } at tr* ?2 
parcantils on thm f ??B8 rmAdinq t^ita; control mutants at tfca 52 parcanti:#*. 



/ 



HEP * S COWCUJBI MS . 
"Tha- p rogr ap pr"; v*? d * o /«r y n jkc mm&f i I * ' 



reviewer's norm \hl roi&mtr?s 

thm program -eailad Dl HRKT , warn d«v«* loped if, * - . * sra : **? ; z:* 

r*a4 4 rvg ic^Uevaasn? and was basad on r«*«iar cr. w ni t n Z ; i-yH'-a* ad * 
«£ fact lv# ran sa of di ;#ct procedural! and ' * ; qua at ion*d * , ^fffe^* ivene?^ f r 
languaga axpar i«Ot- « &ppm&ch fa*cau*« of it * rt ov# racsp n# a l n f *p ir.mym* t*mm* z r 
pr oca ft * and ' *■ ay at astatic skill -lava i npaan? , * 



SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT, ITEM REPORT 



IWM m*BER; 2 74 LOCATION: Project Files 

FEVIEW1R t f. * Cotton DATE J»VI««D: February jlj*2 



I TAT I ON : Geraten, R. , Direct instruction progress In special education 
<tttlngii A review of evaluation rmirch flndlnga * Paper 
praeented at the Annual Conf*r*nci cf tha Council for Exceptions i 
Children, Haw York, NY, April 1981, (ERTC/EDRfi No- ED 204 957) 

tMSCKPTQRSi Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE; Geraten, 1981, Distar in Special Education 
WUmmD, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PfJRPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 
HtUrVANT X IRRELEVANT FOP PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY BOfJBuE Jt_ DISSERTATION ABHTRACT 

RATI!** OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purpose m } » 

2 2 3 *4j ■> 'Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION GF RAT IMG i 

Thlm review preaenta the aal* »n£ feetuxea of many major evaluation and 
documentation efforta with apecial education students receiving instruction In 
Olmtzr programs. The findings are eleerly and convincingly presented* 

SYNOPSIS i * 

in thla peper the author prmmmmm a review of eveluetlon finding* emerging 
frcai the uae of tne Direct Instruction Model program (Diatar Reeding, Language 
and Netheaatlea) with vaxioue apecial education populations* The review ja 

organised according to the kinds of evaluation designs u^ed \ »*perlM*rr h i , 
qrueat^eieperlcaentel, enco* 1 
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ITEM NlttBEH: 2 74 



SHORT TITLE: Gerstan, 1981, Distar in Special 
Educat ion 



RESEARCHER * 5 FINDINGS : 



In general, the evaluation reviewed indicated that the Distar programs were 
highly success*"! in enhancing the baeic skill achievement of special 
education students. These favorable result* were obtained with different 
kinds of research approaches, with different kinds of special education 
students, in different baeic skill areas, in both mainstreajned and 
self-contained settings, and by researchers in both the U*S* and other 
countries* Selected examples Include! 

a study in which severely retarded children using Distar Language I scored 
significantly higher than ontrol children on intellectual growth measures 

a study of learning dimzbl&l students who worked with Distar Readlnq and 
outperf or teed control students on decoding and comprehension measures 

a study in which children with "ainimul brain disfufcrtlon* were instructed 
with Di*tar Reading or with the Palo Alto Reading Program and which showed 
significant, positive effects favoring Distar 

a study in which Distar language and Distar Reading wens used with the 
moderately retarded and which revealed significant evident growth 3n 1Q, 
reading and language arte. 



mmhpcmz's conclusions: 

*G«m*ral ly , a gulte optimistic picture emerges*** 

the author concludes his report virn sugges*" Kmi for t_ }yt* iesign of f *i? is #» 
evaluation research. 



leTVTimp'S NC/TES AND TifMCtr . 

A c?jpy fit r^m m»*( Tsa- rm found * r, i ?^ UXrn^t inat i u* * * f?#. f ; !p. 
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ITIM HUMMER; 2 75 



LOCATION; NWREL Info, Center /ERIC MF 



REVIEWER j K- Cotton 



CITATION i 



DATE REVIEWED: February 1982 



Pany, D,, 6 Jenkina, J.R. Learning word meanings: A co«paxlao n of 
Instructional jgrocgdurgii and ef facts on measures of r eading ~ 
cc^rehanaion with learning dlaabled atudent«~I Technical Report 
No. 25. Caabridga, MA t Bolt, Baran*k and Newman* Orbana, IL; 
Illinoia Univareity, Center for the Study of Reading, 1977. 
(ERIC/EDRS No* ED 136 237) 



DESCRIPTORS : Direct Instruction 



SHORT TITLE: Pany k Jenkins, 1977, LD Comprehension Study 
BWJHmo, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 
« LEVANT JC_ IRRELEVANT FOR P r?r SENT PURPOHE 

PRJJIARY SOURCE _X SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABKTRAi*T 

RATING or QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes ) i 

{ *** k > J (2] 3 4 S CStronc,) 

SRiEr discussion or rating i 



The aaapis was small and the treatment time vary limited. St i I \ e the study 
gives Indications of tha different effects of diffarant I net nurt Ion* ) 
approach** with learning disabled children. 



SYN0P&18 i 



Thla etudy euapared tha effects of ^ht, vocabulary instruction mat hod a on 
reeding OQ*prehanaion* Each of six learning disabled students In grade a 4 an! 
5 vara instructed in each of the following ways i 11} reading a story and 
beting e*pect#d to infer word meanings frora context; f 2} havi ng word meaning 
explained to thro aa thay read a atory* and (3) practicing reciting word 
aeanlnge and than reading a story containing tb**s words. After each 
treatm* nt , atudants ware taeted on two aapacta of reading comprehension 
recalling word maaringa and r#c#lling facta from *:h« story rhay r*a4- 



ITEM NUMBER j 275 



SHOm TITLE: Pany & Jenkins, 197 LP 
Comprehension Study 



RESEARCHER'S riNDIMGS ; 

Student* in the second (word maanings explained) condition oufcpsr formal 
students In the first (word meanings inferred) condition, but differences war* 
not significant. Students in the third (weed meanings practiced) condition 
significantly outperformed first- and second-condition students on recall of 
word meanings, but not on recall of story facts. ail three treatments 
produced about the same effect on recall of facts. 



i%b*.Afir*OElt*g Ci >N* - LOR I ONH i 

"H«iults indicated that a» emphasis on «lu*rt imtnu' ( h*n -*f tef j *\i * i^na 

increased so did pat forma nee on vocabulary sisasuies. " 

Furt her research is tecosmended. 



Nona , 
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ITEM NOMBBRs 2^ LOCATION: NWf«L Info. Cant at 

HKVIBWKR: K. Cotton DATE KEVrtsWED: February l*&2 

CITATION i Stalling*, J* What research ha* to say to admial at rat ors of 
secondary school* about. effective teaching and staff devel 
In Duckworth, K. , «t il., (Eds*)* Creating Condition^ for 
Effective Schooling i Conference Frnocaadln^a * Kuq«n«, OrT 
University of Oregon Collage of Education, Division of ftducarional 
Policy and Management , 1^81 , 

OKSCRI PTORS i Direct Instruction, Teaching Methods, inservu-e T*no**ei E Uh -at u-n 

SHORT TITLE j ^tailings, Secondary !ta search Rgvuw 

SKIMHKD, REJECT* D FOR pRcVECT PtWSIS . NO ANALYSIS 

WLlVAjfT _X t RFSL5VANT FOR PRESENT PURfOfffi 

r KlMAKi auuiu _ SECONDARY SOURL7K PI SKERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QOAtlTY OF STUDY (for pro1«ct putposes' 

iWeak) i - 1 . • s .sm^juj- 

BRIEF DISCISSION OF RATI**;? 

This is a very good research suetaary with a clear present avion of practical 
applications for the findings ener^ t ng fr^ the reaaatvh. 

SYNOPSIS; 

in this paper t. :tts author presents a revi#*# of recent research on effective 

school practices at the secondary level, together with the imp! i cat tons of 

that research for school policies and staff development • Research findings o~ 

a wide tsnoe or instructional and rlass managesient topics ir« pxesanted. 
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ITOI NINKR: ,-"OflT ?17US : Stalli ng. , H*l . Saconda;-. - 



KSSXAlVKER'S findings ; 

First day oraani utx^n and pUnninq, Successful twoh^rs ;^an r ^ *, V--"x 
yaar by making rules* consequences and prvv#dur*s elaar. sitaMu^l * *y*-rar. 
of student account « hi 1 1 c y , and cossuinced \ net ruct * ana 1 act x v 1 1 t a s . 

Time factor*; Success* u L teaehexs i&anaged class tlse so that rsanv of t 
activities %r*r* interactive and several kinds of activities were cc-rcducted l 
a aiv*n eiaea period* Less successful teacher* had students spend lar^P 
aaount* of tiat on seAtwark ^written assignments or silent reading*. 

tntacaetive support iv« initmctlon' Successful teachsrs provided ^ral 
instruction for near vork, discussed %nd reviewed students' wrk, providad 
drill and practice, aaked questions, acknow ladged correct responses and 
support ivrely corrected *rrong response*- Thaaa teacher* worked f c i.v*adp %1* 
students m discussion and rav law. 

Focus of instruction: fts search supports the use of sgml*. jrct.p cr *hole cla*s 
instruction in prsferenca to i.ndi vidua 1 uad instinct ion, w*uc?* fends ~o !>e 
1 a r<?# I y son i n t ar ac t i va * 

^eint*#ii», t ar d x nea a . i nt ma ions and ot r intsr n*p 1 1 ana of i r.gc r ;c t s ona * 
continuity vara found to he negatively related to ac hi eveetent ,. Uni# clasaas 
vers not beneficial, aspecialiy for rested! a 1 students- 



m a arches 1 s o\mct l*sioks * 

" r*.v hsi a need to intara^ ■ ivg * ->i 4it«-'t ; v ; *- 4 .\-\- * v^f wit" -.-..la.M ?> •- a - \ 
thea crct ask * 

Teacher s should d l*t ? I but i* v*u«st i.*na to t s^rs -f r - . ^ 5 s* •* - i 
s ispport iv* and *yui d i nq m t he u f ee dbac k , 

Teachers s^nU4 *^ff#r several activities iut ing ^ ;Uss cat $o t;\a* 
at udant * can dava lop 1 i st ant ng , spaa kx *tq r raadi ^ and vr \ t i n*j a k i 1 ; a . . . 

?a achat * ^##d w#L'.-f .vusal, ."iitpt *^«p.n v# , -.^ t-.-j^ns st^ff *ava l^^.^-.t 

f c hex? Is ^ 'n^u 1 .1 k sac d 1 ract I on m > K m \r%f* ad#* -4.-. • Usst \k - \ : -\ - ; .- 1 

S** hoo is # ht.Hi 1 d Ha « .1 r m s sanf * n 1 a if o-s a ? j 1 c v f . *; :-s #» - r *=» 1 • a : : - a s •« 
arfel &.iabanavioi , 

SchcH^la shoel i 4am pat ai^t part i,_ ips*^ i -r- 1 * > n-.^-^r • . . 



None* 
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SCHOOL EFFECT IV! KISS PRa^^, i^H mP h*? 



item Hinmh: :^ ovation. r r -^t m^s 

RCVtraSK: Cotton .^ATE SPVTEWE?. F^fcruAry l^?; 

CITATION Schnsid^r, S.J. School L&provgaftent is possible ->cv. r Ml,y« 
Washington D.C* • vounci 1 for Educational t>#v»ia^es#nt 3?** 
Hay 19^9, 

^^CRIPTtM^s Dirftct Instruction, "lass i.>rqanuat;^" 
Sl*3 HT TITLE - S c idcr , I * "* . S ~ Ix^c 1 I^p r ? vnaHi n £ 
SHMMtO, RtJ^Ct^C PGR ^ROJKC? KHPOSRS MO aj*ALVS\S 
5&L£VAi*7 X IRRELEVANT FVf* FRF SENT PTRFOSF 

bating or j a .iikL;r* .^r^rv for rt.^ac* r -^a*s 
ssxmr discussion :? rating 

?tu* rivi«» 4o#s ~.ot offer data* I -r- r h* e«s*«cr: &? _vr.**# 1?:- , 

n#«^rt fmlsas 3 a cl&mr and I-or^am r*d sissaArv . 

synopsis 

Ms pap*r o£f#rs criticises of the approaches *aiuin hy federal .^rcims a 
; l..* . -.MTStionsI r*a#areh and Smvml+ypmmnx .n*ti£ir Ulan* stupor 
addressing school ia|\t-ev»»«m iiiu««. ?h# author rlaiass that, in contrast 
ths opinions h#Id hf lii^s do kno* a qr*mt. d#*i about what fr>st«rs sc^> 
Lispr ov*wnt , *hich is d»f in#d at involving *KN?ol parsonn«I v>rki»q w*t*= 
*cf*ool ?hlidr*n to snturs th# l*tt«r*c achisvseent of district -adopted 
iMT'.^ng goals. * T?*# appendix to this pn&mz is ar. overview of research 
findings about pme+X^m* which fo*t#r school *siprev«a*#rrt . Products ar* 
rsfsJntncsd which h*v* h*#ft d#v*iop«d toy federally supported resaaivft 5nd 
divslopssnt labs ami ^•ftt*r* and whi v K at** cr»n*i*t»rt* wit > r^seaii- 
findings cit*d. 



ITEM MtMBEP: 



&§s*arc^ rtvi«v^i fy ttm ^athor relates to instruct* j*n ;r, * rr^ir - 3 ;^ 
And to effective cUinroc» Mnaq«ent* Ha* or findings mc.jJs- 

*,*.that direct instruction* is associated with increase ,Mr-i-:^ is-s :h i 
c omo n, a I esq* t un^erM 1 ccnc lu* ion of recent research-., 

***.the tticntrs momt successful in saanaqing tnsir clasarocee ir^ sort- 
in laoftitorxiag th* student a and ©or© avdrt of what la ^oing , ^t All tijtes, 
able to sustain on* activity while 4oing £oss#tkincj else at r r*? sauri* tuae, ar i 
ahle to a* i nt 41 n continuity without unnecessary internet ions confuBi on. * 
These qood managers, in torn* t*nd *te produce greater Usrnir.^ asm* * he* 
students on etandardi sard achievement r^mtn* 9 



*&a * result of pro^ressa*? \ s : s*\ .r^iwcr, ana =!ey*L-f^e^t * 

yejurt . the i&fcs and centers can *ay vi?r. confidence ~^&*lt - *.r.c¥ 

pr i n*r ip ies of #f f #ct r/e £ nst nsct ion in t n* p r iMry r a-3e s . a r=i , 
t eac N§ r a ^eeci t e i c* t c r-m or 5 e t I y classf oofi § * * 



*Th« aut hot * & c assents pertain *o Ur^ct k net r^cl i t- a?* 1**.=**- r : r. 
Rosens hine and Berliner ' ■ : *_* academically r cv-p^l a - - 

wnere ^oala are ciaar to student % ; ^ sufficient *tv1 cont ti3«* 
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ITEM NUMBER: 278 



SHORT TITLE: Cotton, 1982, Effective Spelling 
Instruction 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS t 

Components of effective spelling instruction include: (1) instruction in 
phonics; (2) instruction in those spelling rules which apply to large numbers 
of words; (3) presenting spelling words in list form for initial learning; (4) 
emphasis on words which are frequently used in spoken and written language; 

(5) integration of spelling instruction with other language arts activities; 

(6) emphasis on spelling only during spelling lessons for beginning spellers 
(misspellings should be tolerated in creative writing activities); (7) 
instruction which is direct, systematic and ongoing — not incidental; (8) use 
of the test-study-test method; (9) having students correct their own 
misspellings; (10) supplementary use of aids such as typewriters and 
computers; and (11) individualized instruction. 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS * 

Lb concerns instructional approach, the conclusion offered is that "While 
'support has been voiced for a purely incidental approach to spelling since 
the latter part of the nineteenth century* •••it should be obvious from the 
_ -literature summarised^that the vast majority of educators and researchers 
favor the use of systematic spelling instruction." 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS t 

A copy of the report may be found in the Direct Instruction backup file. 
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MEM NWBER: 279 LOCATION; Project Files 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED: February 1982 

CITATION: Good, T.L. Teacher effectiveness in the elementary school. 
Journal of Teacher Education , 1979, 3£{2), 52-64* 

DESCRIPTORS : Direct Instruction, Teaching Methods 

SHORT TITLE: Good, 1979, Elementary Teacher Effectiveness 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE JC_ DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) : 

< Weak > 1 2 3 4 [5] (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

This excellent review cites and synthesizes the results of many good research 
studies on direct instructional techniques and other areas of teacher 
effectiveness* Relationships not commented on by other reviewers are noted 
and explicated in this article* 

SYNOPSIS: 

This is a review of a wide range of process-product research conducted during 
the 1970s on the relationship between teacher behavior and student 
achievement. Defining teacher effectiveness as "the ability of a classroom 
teacher to produce higher than predicted gains on standardized achievement 
tests,* (because this is the area which has been most thoroughly researched), 
the author identifies and comments on the findings of more than 50 studies* 
His review proceeds from the observation that "naturalistic research 
supporting the concept of direct instruction began with the identification of 
teachers who were draining good student achievement gains." From this point, 
he describee the kinds of inquiries which have been conducted regarding the 
direct instruction and classroom management aspects of teacher effectiveness* 
How and why validated teaching approaches affect achievement are analyzed. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 279 



SHORT TITLE: Good, 1979, Elemencary Teacher 
Effectiveness 



RE SEARCHER 9 S FINDINGS: j^-> 

In contrast to studies conducted in the 1950s and 1960s indicating that 
schools are relatively ineffectual influences on student achievement by 
comparison with social and economic influences, more recent research 
overwhelmingly indicates that teachers, in particular, have a tremendous 
influence on student achievement. 

"Teachers' managerial abilities have been found to relate positively to 
student achievement in every process-product study conducted to 
date* ••managerial skills [are] a necessary but not sufficient condition for 
classroom effectiveness. " 

"That direct instruction is associated with increased learning gains is a 
common, almost universal conclusion of recent research. * 



jRE SEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: 

"(a) elementary school teachers do exert differential effects upon student 
achievement; (b) classroom management skills are exceedingly important; and 
(c) a pattern of teaching behavior called direct instruction seems tc be a 
useful heuristic for describing effective elementary classroom teacher 3. " 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 

The author's definition of direct instruction, based on t^e studies he 
reviewed, is consistent with the Berliner-Rosens hine descriptions; that is, 
only a few degrees less structured than the highly formal instructional 
approach of the Oistar programs. After citing the Rosens hine definition, he 
writes, "When I use the tea direct instruction , the image I have is active 
teaching. A teacher sets and articulates the learning goals, actively 
assesses student progress and frequently makes class presentations 
illustrating how to do assigned work..." 

A copy of the paper may be found in the Direct Instruction backup file. 
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ITEM NIMBER: 280 LOCATION: Project Files 

KVXEKER: Cotton DATE IfcVIEWBD: February 1982 

CITATION i Becker, W.C., & Carnine, D.W. Direct Instruction: An effective 
apptt -ch to educational intervention with disadvantaged and low 
performers. In Lahey, B.B., a Xardin, A.E. (Eds.). Advances in 
Clinical Child Psychology . New York, NY: Plenom Publishing 
Corporation, 1980 . 

DESCRIPTORS : Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE: Becker 6 Camine, 1980, Direct Instruction Follow Through 
SUMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS X 

RELEVANT IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE (See Synopsis) 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) : 

(Weak) 1 2 3 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 



SYNOPSIS : 

This is a very complete discussion of the findings of the Project Follow 
Through evaluation which found the Ohiversity of Oregon Direct Instruction 
model to be superior to other Follow Through models and to non-Follow Through 
instruction for promoting basic skill development among the disadvantaged* 
Applications of this instructional method with learning disabled students are 
discussed and a case made for the advantages of Direct Instruction with such 
children. While the Follow Through data are highly relevant to the current 
inquiry, these have been reported in other Item Reports (Nob. 250, 259 & 261) 
and ar* not repeated here. This chapter is very much worth reading, however, 
and may be found in the Direct Instruction backup file. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 280 



SHOOT TITLE : Becker & Carnine, 1980, Direct 
Instruction Follow Through 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS : 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS: 

See the Direct Instruction backup file for a copy ot this chapter. 
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ITEM NUMBER : 281 LOCATION: Project Files 

FBVIEHBR. K. Cotton CATS REVXEWD: February 1982 

CITATION: Camine, D,W., 6 Engelmann, S. The Direct Instruction Model (1982, 
in press)* ~~~ ~~~ — ■ — 

EESCRIPTORS: Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE ; Carnine & Engelaann, 1982, Direct Instruction Operation 
SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS X 
HEUVANT IRRELEVANT X FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) : 

(Weak) 1 2 3 4 5 (St ng) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

/ 

SYNOPSIS : 

In this paper the authors discuss the Direct Instruction model as it really 
operates in the schools which have implemented it. Program components are 
discussed, as are the resources required for implementation and problems which 
have been encountered in program operations. It is not a study or review. 
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ITEM NUMBER : 281 SHORT TITLE: Carnine 6 Bnglemann, 1982, Direct 

Instruction Operations 



RESEARCHER' S FINDINGS : 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS : 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS : 
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ITEM WMBER; 282 LOCATION: WREL Info* Center/ERIC MF 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED: Febmeuy 1982 

CITATION: Medley, D.M. Teacher competence and teacher effectiveness. A 

review of process-product research . Washington, D.C, : American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, August 1977. 
(ERIC/EDRS No. ED 143 629) 

DESCRIPTORS : Direct Instruction, Class Organization 

SHORT TITLE : Medley, 1977, Teacher Competence and Effectiveness 

SKQQffD, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

flBI£VANT X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE JC_ DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) s 

(Weak) 1 2 3 4 [5] (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

This is a very thoroughgoing review and the findings are clearly presented. 
Tabular displays make it possible to identify the sources for each category of 
findings. 

SYNOPSIS; 

This report analyses and synthesizes the results of 289 studies which 
investigated different aspects of teacher competence and teacher 
effectiveness. The author describes the review process utilized, pointing out 
that he excluded from his analysis all writings which were not the products of 
original research, which were reviews, or which were theory or opinion 
papers* "The remaining 289 items were examined for satirically obtained 
relationships between how a teacher behaves and how much the pupils learn from 
or her, commonly called process-product relationships . * 
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ITEM NUMBER : 282 

4 



.SHOOT TITLE: Medley , 1977 , Teacher Competence 
and Effectiveness 



BE SB ARCHER'S FINDINGS: 

No fewer than 613 relationships are displayed in a series of -ables. These 
£xe then synthesized by the reviewer into statements about effective teaching 
practices. Selected findings include: 

Those teachers whose students performed the highest on achievement measures 
also had students with the most positive self-concepts and attitudes toward 
school* 

Effective teachers of low SES primary children engage their students in more 
lesson-related activities than do less effective teachers* These teachers 
engage in more direct, interactive instruction and work with the whole class 
more* They ask more low-level questions and provide more feedback* Effective 
teachers have less deviant or disruptive behavior in their classes* Effective 
teaching behaviors for higher SES students are substantially the same, though 
more higher level questions are asked and less individual attention is given* 

In the upper elementary grades effective teachers (compared to less effective 
teachers) talk more, keep pupils on task more, and are less permissive* They 
ask lower cognitive questions, use more supplementary materials and permit 
more student independence* 

The author points out that the studies of the primary level are much more 
numerous than those at the upper elementary levels* 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS z 

"•••where sufficient effort ard resources have been applied to the study of 
teacher effectiveness, useful and dependable findings have emerged* ••" 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS : 



An extensive bibliography accompanies this report; this bibliography may be 
found in the Direct Instruction backup file* 
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ITEM NtHBER: 283 LOCATION: Project Files . 

REVIEWER: K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED: February 1982 

CITATION: Leo, Y.M. & Sahraie, L. Improving teaching through the practical 
application of research. Kappa Delta Pi Recor d, 1981, 17 (4), 
117-118; 116. — 

DESCRIPTORS: Direct Instruction, Class Organization 

SHORT TITLE : Leo & Sahraie, 1981, Improving Teaching 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT X IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE JC_ DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RA.TOS OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 



5 (Strong) 



(Weak) 1 2 [3] 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING ; 

i 

Detail on the literature reviewed is not provided, but this is nevertheless a 
good summary and consistent with the findings of other, such efforts. 

SYNOPSIS : 

This article describes the content of and development process for a slide/tap< 
presentation intended to acquaint school staffs with the classroom managment 
and instructional strategies which research has shown to be most effective in 
promoting student achievement. The article includes a listing of these 
strategies and practices* as revealed by a research review conducted by the 
authors. Research report's were retrieved from the files of the Office of 
Research and Evaluation at the Austin Independent School District and tte 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Education at the University of 
Texas. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 283 



SHORT TITLE: Leo & Sahraie, 1981, Improving 
Teaching 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS : 

Behaviors which research had confirmed as being critical to successful 
classroom management procedures for low SES students included: (1) provision 
of interesting and appropriate learning tasks; (2) presentation of learning in 
•small and redundant chunks*; (3) increase of time-on-task; (4) continuous 
monitoring of the classroom; (5) provision of a "signal system" for 
transitions; (6) maintenance of a group focus in the classroom; (7) avoidance 
of "tunnel vision" on just a few students; and (8) practice of "crowd control" 
so as to manage large numbers of students* 

Vn&*r teaching methods , specific teacher behaviors which research confirmed as 
successful were: (1) utilisation of a "direct instruction" method! (2) 
provision of sufficient time for mastery of each learning "plateau"; (3) 
overteaching for overlearning; (4) teaching of groups of 8 or more from 
one-third to one-half of the time; (5) asking questions, getting pupil 
responses and reacting to these responses; 1 (6) attempting to get a response 
from each child; (7) giving of immediate corrective feedback; (8) showing of 
encouragement and patience in feedback; (9) use of sustaining feedback, which 
involves the teacher staying with the student and rewarding/simplifying the 
question until the student succeeds; (10) use of specific praise and 
criticism; (11) frequent checking of student comprehension; and (12) placement 
of instructions on the bo*rd. 



RESEARCHER' S CONCLUSIONS : 

Concluding statements have to do with 
on the above practices* 



the utility of training materials based 



REVIEWER'S NOTpS AND COMMENTS: 

A copy of the article may be found in the Direct Instruction backup file. 
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ITEM NUMBER j 284 LOCATION: Project Files 

WVIEWBR: K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED; February 1982 

CITATION : Sorge, D*H., 6 Kline, C.B. Verbal behavior of college instructors 
and attendant effect upon student attitudes and achievement. 
College Student Journal , 1973, £ (4), 24-29. 

DESCRIPTORS: Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE: Sorge & Kline, 1973, College Instructor Behavior 
SKDMSD, REJECTED FJOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 
REI^VAOT IRHBLKVAtff X FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE JC_ SECONDARY SOURCE DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) : 

(Weak) nj 2 1 3 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING: 

This study was Methodologically odd and led to speculation about an 
as -yat-undet acted "personality factor. ■ 

SYNOPSIS x 

After citing previous research indicating that indirect teaching styles on the 
part of college instructors have a positive relationship to student 
achievement and attitude, the authors report the procedures for and results 
fro« their own inquiry into this matter. Ten graduate students were divided 
into two groups, and each was observed and rated aa to how direct* or 
indirect* his or her teaching style was* Observations took place in the 
context of each graduate student's teaching behavior with undergraduate 
elementary education majors* Half the graduate students were given periodic 
feedback and half were not* The 450 students receiving instruction completed 
three attitude scales and took an achievement test* 

I 



♦Indirect verbal behaviors included the following: accepts feelings, praises 
or encourages, accepts or uses ideas of students, asks questions* Direct 
verba? behaviors included! lecturing, giving directions, criticising or 
justifying authority* 
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ITEM MOKWR* 284 



SHORT TITL3 ? Sorge & Kline, 1973 , College 
Instructor Behavior 



RSSKAJCHE^'S V IN DING , 

The researchers found that (1) the amount of indirect teaching ia not a 
sufficient factor for predicting attitude of college students toward 
instructor or subject? and (2) students made greater achievement gains when 
taught with an indirect teaching style than with a direct; teaching style. 



R& SI ARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS : 

The findings are restated in the font of conclusions* 



WVIWatR'S NOTES AND COMMENTS ! 

Hone. 
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ITEM NUKBKR: 285 



LOCATION: Project Files 



BEVXENERi 



K. Cc *;on 



DATE REVIEWED: February 1982 



CITATION t Gle&n, A.D., « Ellis, A.K. Direct and indirect methods o£ teaching 
problem solving to elementary school children* Social Education, 
1982, 46, (2), 134-136* 

DESCRIPTORS : Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITU5: Glenn a Ellis, 1982, Direct vs. Indirect Teaching 

SKHMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

WLEVANT IRRELEVANT _ _ FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE SECONDARY SOURCE _ DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes) : 

1 2 [3J 4 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF RATING* 

This et'Jdy was well-designed and conducted, and convincingly demonstrates the 
superiority of direct instruction in problem solving skills* 



In this study direct *nd indirect instructional methods were coopered as to 
thsir efficacy in fostering systematic problem solving skills among students. 
Fifty-five students in grates 3 and 4 were pretested to determine whether 
their problem so^/ing approaches were •stimulus bound* (limited to the data 
available in the problem as presented) or "stimulus free* (importing data from 
beyond thoea available from the problem itself). Students were then randomly 
assigned to two treatment conditions. Group 1 received direct, systematic 
instruction in problem solving steps and guided practice in applying these to 
•real life" problems. Group 2 students were instructed via a 
•guided-discovery" *>proach, in which they were to focus on analysing a 
pre Mem and discover for themselves the ordered steps to follow. Instruction 
took place for one hour per day for three days, after which students were 
tasted on their understanding and application of problem solving steps * The 
instrment used revealed whether the students' approach was random or 
systematic. 



SYHOWISi 
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ITEM NtMBERi 285 



SHOOT TITLE : Glenn * Ellis, 1982, Direct vs. 
Indirect Teaching 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS : 

The direct method of instruction led to a more systematic following of the 
model, as determined by the researcher's analysis. Sixty-three percent of the 
students who were taught by the direct method followed the steps in the 
problem solving model more closely than did the students in Group 2. Only 18 
percent of the Group 2 students followed the model. 

"The direct method of instruction had such an impact on the students that, 
regardless of their type of classification for thinking (stimulus-free or 
stimulus-bound) , they tended to follow a more systematic method of solving a 
problem. " 



SB SEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS : 

"The findings of this small pilot study suggest that if one wants to teach 
students to follow a linear problem-sol virg model, the most effective 
instructional strategy is the direct, explicit method. " 



SKVIEIIKR'S NOTES AND COMCNTSs 

A copy of the report may be found in the Diiect Instruction backup file. 
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ITW NUMBER; 286 LOCATION* NWRKL Info, Center/Periodicals 

REVIEWER* K. Cotton DATE REVIEWED t March 1982 

CITATION* House, E.R. , Glass, G.V., McLean, L.D«, & Walker, D.P. No single 
answer: Critique of the Follow Through evaluation. Harvard 
Educational Ravi aw, 1978, 48, 128-160. 

DESCRIPTORS $ Direct Instruction 

SHORT TITLE: Houae at al., 1978, Follow Through Critique 

SKIMMED, REJECTED FOR PROJECT PURPOSES, NO ANALYSIS 

RELEVANT JC_ IRRELEVANT FOR PRESENT PURPOSE 

PRIMARY SOURCE JK_ SECONDARY SOURCE m DISSERTATION ABSTRACT 

RATING OF QUALITY OF STUDY (for project purposes): 

(Weak) 1 2 3 [4] 5 (Strong) 

BRIEF DISCUSSION OF FATING s 

This is a carefully executed analysis, which identified many of the problems 
associated with large-scale evaluations of several non-comparable programs and 
d*ta collection methods. 

SYNOPSIS: 

This is a report of a review conducted by a panel assembled at the request and 
e?tpense of the Ford Foundation to re-analyse the evaluation of Fbllow Through 
carried out by Abt Associates. The Abt evaluation had indicated that the 
Fbllow through program had been quite successful, and especially that "models 
that emphasize basic skills succeeded better that other models in helping 
children gain thse skills •* Because a great deal of money had been expended 
on the Follow Through program and its evaluation, and becuase "extravagant* 
claims had been made for these basic skills-oriented models (including the 
University of Oregon Direct Instruction Model), ft was decided that a 
third-party review was needed as a check on the original findings. 
Accordingly, the Ford Foundation awarded a grant to the Center for 
Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation at the University of Illinois 
to conduct the review. Project Director, Ernest House, selected other panel 
members and the review was conducted and published. 
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ITEM NUMBER: 286 



SHORT TITLE: House, et al . , 1978, Follow Through 
Critique 



RESEARCHER'S FINDINGS : 

Reanalysis of the data gathering methods and the data themselves led the panel 
to a number of findings which differed from those published by Abt 
Associates* The panel identified such problems ass uncertainty of the 
classification system used vo categorise the different Follow Through models; 
differences between a program's stated goals/objectives and its actual 
practices and outcomes? inconsistencies in and unreliability of methods used 
for assessing outcomes; and numerous problems in data analysis procedures* 
The combination of these problems led the panel to voice numerous doubts about 
the findings presented by Abt and, therefore, about the efficacy of the 
programs evaluated. 



RESEARCHER'S CONCLUSIONS: >* 

The Follow Through evaluation does not demonstrate that models 
emphasizing basic skills are superior to other models*** The coverage of 
outcome domains is so poor that no judgment of best model can legitimately be 
made, no matter how large the difference in test scores..." 

A number of recommendations are made for future large-scale evaluations and 
reviews of th«o. 



REVIEWER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS? 

A copy of the report may be found in the Direct Instruction backup ff ile. See 
Item No* 250, which offers a refutation of the panel' s review as it, bears on 
the Direct Instruction model* 
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